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Pittsburgh's Part in the Oregon Trail 


By Mary M. STERRETT 


The “Oregon fever” had struck Pittsburgh. From the 
wharf the farewell shriek of the boat’s whistle rose above 
the babble of voices and the oaths of boatswains, smoke 
belched from the stacks, water churned under the great 
wheel, and the steamer nosed downstream. Handker- 
chiefs fluttered farewells from deck and wharf. From 
somewhere on board an enthusiastic emigrant bawled, 


“Oh, Susanna, oh, don’t you cry for me, 
I’m goin’ out to Oregon wid my banjo on my knee!” 


Long after the refrain had died away those on the 
wharf stood watching and waving until the boat disap- 
peared beyond the bend; then they turned homeward, many, 
vestless with the longing for adventure and fortune, to talk 
of when they, too, should go to Oregon. 


Such well might have been a familiar scene in the 
Pittsburgh of the late 1840’s and early 1850’s, for the “Ore- 
gon fever” had spread throughout the country, and Pitts- 
burgh was no exception. Back in 1836 two zealous young 
missionaries with their wives made the first successful 
wagon journey over the Rockies to Oregon, following the 
old trails of traders and explorers. Not many years later 
the United States’ contest with Great Britain and Russia 
over the occupation of the Oregon Country turned atten- 
tion to the Far West. Missionary, trapper, and explorer, 
too, had talked and written of the Oregon Country, pro- 
claiming it excellent grazing land, a land of luxuriant 
vegetation, a land of farms. Oregon became the question 
of the day; and the New Englanders who were looking 
about for new farming sites, and the men of the newer 
states of the West, depressed by persistent “hard times”, 
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turned toward the Far West and hope. The lure of the 
West gripped the nation. The excitement of the jon™ey 
beyond the Rockies beckoned the young and adventurous. 
The old lure of the West was not dead. Oh, Susanna echoed 
in dreamy southern towns, down New England lanes, and 
across the muddy, rutted streets of the newer western vil- 
lages. The excitement was intense. Everywhere emigrant 
companies were formed. Sometimes an entire village or- 
ganized and set out for Oregon; again the “fever” caught 
an isolated family on some out-of-the-way farm where the 
news filtered in slowly in a round-about way. Town or 
single family, as the case may be, packed the prairie schoon- 
er, and set out for those magic cities—Independence and 
St. Joseph, Missouri—the rendezvous of the Oregon Trail. 


Though the “Oregon fever’ may not have been so in- 
tense in Pittsburgh as it was in many other localities, Pitts- 
burgh, nevertheless, yielded up her victims. A few scant 
records divulge today the names of some of the adventur- 
ers, bits of scattered information concerning the forma- 
tion of trains and the dates of their departures, and the 
fragmentary stories of the joys and hardships of her emi- 
grants. From these meager sources we of the present day 
must weave our story of Pittsburgh’s part in the Oregon 
Trail, using these precious gleanings as examples to be 
multiplied a hundred-fold. 

That definite plans were made for group migrations 
from Pittsburgh and neighboring vicinities is shown by an 
article from the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate published in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette of February 17th, 1852. John Spen- 
cer, who, apparently, was a leader in organizing a com- 
pany, writes in this manner, advising prospective emi- 
grants: 


“TIME—We expect to start from Pittsburgh. Those who meet 
there, can on their arrival, report themselves at the Methodist 
Book Depository, and be ready to start the 2nd day of April. If 
a boat does not leave then, we can wait. Persons below may meet 
us at Wheeling, or elsewhere, as may best suit. If they do not 
wish to go to Pittsburgh to secure passage, they can write to me 
and I can secure the kind of passage they desire, as I expect to 
be there on the second of April. We hope to reach St. Joseph, 
Missouri, by the 20th of April, and, if possible, procure our stock 
and be ready to set out on our land journey before the ist of 


Sage 
“DISTANCE—I believe it is called 805 miles from Pittsburgh 
to St. Louis; and from there to St. Joseph, 5138. So far we go 
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by steamboat. Then we rig our wagons, and begin our land jour- 
ney. From St. Joseph to Oregon City in the Willamette Valley, 
it is about 2000 miles. Wagons go all the way. The time re- 
quired varies from four to six months, owing to diligence, load, 
stock, and luck.” 

“Luck” had failed to smile upon numbers of earlier 
Oregon emigrants. News of wagons, warped and dried by 
rains and withering prairie sun, breaking down and upset- 
ting the baggage in the trail, accounts of cherished pos- 
sessions left by the way that the load might be lighter, 
stories of privation and hunger, weird tales of Indian 
massacre, drifted back across the mountains. That his 
train might not suffer the mistakes of earlier adventurers, 
Spencer gives explicit advice concerning all phases of 
preparation for the journey. He advises that all wagons 
be built stoutly of the best seasoned wood and according 
to exact measurements. Each wagon should not carry 
more than eighteen or twenty hundred pounds. Each 
vehicle must be allowed four or five yoke of oxen, four at 
least. Not more than four adult persons, or “children 
making up that much”, must occupy one wagon, for the 
provisions for one person will weigh well on to four hun- 
dred pounds. As proper and necessary provisions for each 
person over ten years of age, Spencer advises the following: 


ee aa Ce ey ere a ere ae 80 lbs. 
BT era nee eee meee an -.* 
BN deena neclgrin cn iment ae 40 “ 
pO ES eee a * 
EY CE GUD eicisnccssedrnceticicpineetirinmioin chances 45 “ 
Co a ee ee oe = * 
RR eee Tae ne ne ee eee Bs 
aah SS eR eee eo a a RR SRE ee 
BEE TD einicntinncndcaneadammeneen 6° 
IED ticriccnudintsaeeien node enn aneieslapianiainaiciabpeias e > 
I csi hin i cect ic i ncn alae adnan laine + Whe 
I ccs scseninsen Acne satan biter taral aniaepaoad arti aoa » * 
te ES ee ee ee ee ee Sb ae _ * 
OS eS es er eee ene ee 15 “ 


Various things, as a little vinegar, pepper, 
saleratus, perhaps some pickles, in weight, say. 20 


ee ene Te eer Ne 350 Ibs. 
Only the bare necessities in wearing apparel, bedding, 
tools, and cooking utensils should be included in the bag- 
gage. Spencer discourages carrying beds and queensware 
china. Each male person able to use a gun should have 
one “rifle gun”, and a Colt’s belt pistol. These, Spencer 
explains, may be procured at the Allegheny Arsenal upon 
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the emigrants’ applying and stating upon affidavit their 
bona fide intention to go to Oregon. These latter provisions 
Mr. Spencer suggests might be needed in case of Indian at- 
tack, though he has no idea that there will be any need of 
fighting Indians, “if companies keep together and behave 
well.” 

There is no further record of the train of ’52. That 
such a train was formed, went to St. Joseph, and joined one 
of the larger trains there, one feels certain. Emigrants 
from Pennsylvania, who, no doubt, set off on their river 
journey from Pittsburgh, migrated to Oregon in that year. 
In the death list of Oregon pioneers published in the 
Oregon Historical Society Quarterly, 1919, are recorded the 
names of R. H. Espey and Daniel Giles, both of whom left 
Pennsylvania in 1852, settled in Portland and Salem, re- 
spectively, and died in 1918. Their names bear testimony 
to Pennsylvania’s participation in the 1852 migration. 

What were the experiences of the 1852 emigrants, we 
can only surmise. Their stories were, no doubt, quite 
similar to those of hundreds of other Oregon pioneers. For 
all who dared the journey it was much the same: a few 
blissful days of sunshine and light breezes, flower-starred 
prairie, and gay hearts, followed by weeks and months of 
rain and mud, burning sun and dust, desert, plain, and 
mountain, and fear of starvation and Indian massacre. If 
there were any who escaped all the bitter hardships, they 
were lucky ones, indeed. 

To judge from the letter of Quincy Adams Brooks, a 
lawyer from Washington County, Pennsylvania, who left 
Pittsburgh for Oregon, April 2, 1851, the 1851 train was 
one of the more fortunate groups. This party, leaving 
Pittsburgh at the beginning of April, succeeded in reach- 
ing Olympia, Oregon Territory, September 20th, 1851. 
Such time was excellent. Many parties required eight 
months to reach Oregon. According to Brooks’s account 
of the journey across the plains, the company of “18 
wagons, about 150 head of cattle, 8 women with their chil- 
dren, and 40 men fit for duty” experienced no suffering 
more harrowing than the usual rains, and several stam- 
pedes of stock. The first stampede, however, was an ex- 
citing affair which nearly proved disastrous to the inex- 
perienced drivers. On a May afternoon, when the wagons, 
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strung out along a mile-long line, rolled lazily over the 
monotonous prairie, a young mare that had lagged behind 
the train, finding that she was getting left behind, scurried 
ahead, kicking her heels and snorting. As she neared the 
wagons, the loose cattle grazing behind the train followed 
in her wake. As mare and cattle reached the line the oxen 
in the hindmost wagon became unmanageable. With a 
“frightful bawl’’ and “‘elongated tail” they, too, started out 
at full speed, and the stampede was on in earnest. The 
bawl spread from wagon to wagon the full length of the 
line, as frantic drivers made a rush to check the beasts. “It 
was indeed a strange spectacle,” writes Brooks, “to see 
such unwieldy animals, that seemed formed by nature to 
move at no faster pace than a snail’s gallop, traveling so 
rapidly—then to see the drivers endeavoring to stop them— 
to see, men, women, and children getting pitched out of the 
wagons—to hear them scream and the drivers shouting. I 
shall never forget the occurrence. One man got his shoul- 
der dislocated and was otherwise badly bruised; several 
others were somewhat injured—some of the women were 
roughly handled, but no serious accident occurred.” Al- 
most without incident thereafter the train continued on its 
way to Oregon. 


The story of Agnes Stewart and the Love-Stewart 
migration in 1853 forms a decided contrast to the rather 
pleasant journey of the train of ’51. Agnes Stewart’s ex- 
periences, as told in her diary, present an excellent illustra- 
tion of the physical discomforts, the longing for old ac- 
quaintances, and the utter weariness of the trail. Hers is 
a story typical of the Oregon migration. 


The Stewarts, Warners, and Loves were natives of 
Alleganey City, Pennsylvania. Here in old Alleganey, 
Agnes Stewart, daughter of James Stewart, grew into 
young womanhood. Here she had her friends, Mary Daw- 
son and Martha Hay. The three girls were close com- 
panions; but between Agnes and Martha the bond of 
friendship was stronger. Together they kept their secrets 
from Mary. Together they planned what they would do 
when they were grown up. This friendship, however, was 
broken suddenly when Agnes’ father, together with the 
rest of his family, his two married daughters and their 
husbands, John and Fred Warner, their younger brother 
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Tom, James and David Love, friends of the family, and 
several others, decided to migrate from Alleganey City to 
Oregon. Her separation from Martha loomed a tragedy in 
the life of Agnes. She could not live without Martha— 
but she did live, many years after Alleganey City had be- 
come only a hazy memory. Swiftly the time for departure 
drew near. Agnes bade farewell to her friends, Martha 
Hay and Mary Dawson. From Mary, Agnes received as a 
parting gift a tiny notebook, which was to become her 
diary of the trek across the plains. 

In the back of the small diary appears a poem, not to 
the donor of the gift, but to Martha Hay, which is, doubt- 
less, the first entry and Agnes’ final outburst of grief: 


Oh, friend I am gone forever. I cannot see you now. 

The damp comes to my brow. 

Thou wert my first and cnly friend, the mane Saat treasure 
thou; 

Yet in the shades of trouble sleep, my mind can see you now, 

And many a time I shut my eyes and look into the past. 

Ah, then I think how different our fates in life were cast, 

I think how oft we sat and played upon some mossy stone, 

How we would act and do when we were big girls grown, 

And we would always live so near that I could always go 
to you, 

And you would come to me, and this we would always do 

When sickness came in fevered brow and burning through 

each vein... 


Here the poem ends abruptly. The first entries in the diary 
appear in their chronological order, relating the departure 
from Alleganey City on the trip down-river to St. Louis. 
This first stage of the journey was without incident. 
The party of Pittsburgh emigrants reached St. Louis on 
March 25th. Here they bought their supplies; then moved 
on to St. Joseph. At St. Joseph Agnes experienced her 
first touch of homesickness, and her first horror of the 
trail. In the diary one finds the following entry for May 3: 


“We will leave this place today and glad to get away. I 
cannot like St. Joseph. There is beautful scenery here but I do 
not like it so well as my native hills. They were bare and shabby, 
but, oh dear, they were childhood’s home ..... 

“The last load to cross the river in the evening which con- 
sisted of four men and one yoke of oxen met with trouble. The 
ferry ran onto a root of a tree in the water and upset. All the 
men were drowned, and the cattle, although yoked together, swam 
out and were recovered next morning. . 


From the day when Agnes, about to take leave of 
civilization, made this entry, until the day when all entries 
stopped with the bitter hardships of mountain trails, ex- 
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cerpts from the diary paint a vivid picture of the typical 
Oregon migration with its few moments of beauty and 
happiness and its days and nights of grim experience and 


physical suffering. 


“May 19 . It is a beautiful day. The sun shining bright 
and warm and a “cool breeze blowing makes it very nice indeed, 
and it seems very much like home . .. Oh, I feel so lonesome 


today. Sometimes I can govern myself, but not always, but I 
hold in pretty well considering all things... 

“May 21. We started early this morning. “We'll surely make 
a good day’s travel today. A beautiful day. Lizzie (her older 
sister) is quite ill with some bad disease. Left Stewart’s folks 
for good I suppose. (This refers to a sister and her husband 
who were some distance behind.) This seems hard to bear for 
mother frets so much... . 

“Ten O’clock- . .. Oh, Martha, my heart yearns for you, 
my only friend, and would that I could see you now. I would 
not ask for more for many a day,—and I had built myself on 
the idea that I should send and you come to Oregon. But this I 
pass and must submit to Providence, but oh, my friend, thou art 
dear to me! My heart turns to thee, thou cherished friend, for 
we so often cling to an idea that only gives us pain instead of 
pleasure . . 

“May 24... . This is a long weary journey, and many 
weary steps we have to take before we reach the end of it. It 
is raining today and we cannot go on. I am very sick today with 
the pain in my breast. It is not any better. I wish it was day- 
light. We camped at a place on the Blue River where a woman 
was buried and the wolves had dug her up. Her hair was there 
with the comb in it still. She had been buried too shallow. It 
seems a dreadful fate, but what is the difference? One cannot 
feel after the spirit is flown. I would as soon not be buried as 
to be dug out of my grave. 

“May 30. Made a short day’s travel . . . Mother a little bet- 
bed . . . Camping on the vast prairie and in sight of the Platte 

iver. 

“May 31. Passing Fort Kearney. There has passed here 13,000 
people, 3,000 wagons, and about 90,000 head of stock. It is a little 
village 310 miles from St. Joseph. Time seems to roll .... Sick 
today as usual. We are near the Platte River which they say is 
four miles wide. There is a storm now, and I am in the wagon 
by myself. The rest are eating their supper in the other one. . 

“Saturday. Still traveling over the plains .. . Stewart's 
folks sixty miles behind us. They will never catch up, and we 
cannot wait for them for fear of endangering ourselves. 

“Sabbath, June 5. . The birds chirp just the way they did 
by the mossy old stone "IT have spent so many thoughtless days 
upon with you, my truest friend, Martha. What would I give to 


see you now! ... I miss you more than I can find words to 
express . . . 
“Tuesday, June 7... . Today I am 21 years old... No one 


congratulates me or anything, and I am glad of it. It is even- 
ing, and no one knows how strange one feels out here on a birth- 


y 
“Wednesday, June 8... . We are taking the south side of 
the Platte .... We are going to cross the upper ford 36 miles 
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from the big Platte ... We had a dreadful storm last night but 
good roads today, but it is very warm and looks like we were 
going to have another storm tonight. ; 

“Friday, June 10. We will cross the south fork today in 
about an hour from now. ; 

“Monday, 13, We had a Platte River storm last night. I 
scarce ever saw such a storm. All the fellows had to turn out 
and herd the cattle for they ran from the hail . . . Last night the 
wolves came within a short distance of the camp, and such yell- 
ing I never heard before. 

“Friday, 24. ... It is very warm today, but there is a cool 
breeze blowing through the pine trees most delightful. Two days 
ago it was so cold that it was snowing... 

“Monday, 27. It blows so hard we cannot proceed on our 
journey. The rain blows up in a most dreadful way... 

“Wednesday, 29. Yesterday was a windy cold day, and I had 
to walk to keep myself warm ... We had the worst roads yes- 
terday. We had dreadful places to come down, ugly places to go 
up, and by the time I got out to walk up the hills and down the 
hills I had just as well been on my feet (all the time). I am 
very tired and weary. Today it seems as though it would be very 
warm. Oh, dear, I wish we were in Oregon, or even out of these 
Black Hills. I am tired of them; they are so dismal looking. 

“Thursday, 30. Oh dear, we have to stay here two or three 
days and it will appear two or three weeks. I want to go on 
and never stop at all if it could be helped, but the oxen’s feet are 
all tender, and some of them are very lame. We must stop and 
let them get well again. I have been sick all day. 

“Tuesday, 5th (July) Such a warm day. Everyone is worn 
out with the heat... 


From this time on Agnes’ entries are shorter, less 
hopeful, and less regular than they have been previously. 


“July 20, Sabbath. Oh, my patience! I have not wrote for 
so long a time I have nearly forgotten how. So many strange 
things and places we have come over. We have come over so 
many high hills. We have come up and down until I forget most 
ef what I wanted to write. We are in the Bear River Valley now. 
How dreary everything looks to me. I feel like saying that life 
is a weary dream, a dream that never wakes .... 

“Thursday, August 11. On Rock Creek tonight . . . we have 
had bad roads since we left Bear River. Traveling very slow 
for the roads are so rough they shake the cattle so bad. 

“August 19... . We are traveling very slowly. 

“August 21. Sabbath. It is a beautiful day like the ones we 
used to have at home when we used to feel at peace when this 
time approached. I am very weary of this journey, weary of my- 
self and all around me. I long for the quiet of home where I 
can be at peace once more... 

“August 25. One of our oxen died last night. . . 

“Thursday, 26. Left one of our oxen yesterday, and two died 
last night. They are going fast, I think. I wish we were through. 

“September 9. Traveled fifteen miles up the Malheur River, 
passed several bluffs and forded the river six times. . . 

“September 10. Came twenty miles today, hard on man and 
beast. Very warm. Nothing but hills and hollows and rocks. 
Oh dear, if we were only in the Willamette Valley, or wherever 
we are going, for I am tired of this .... 
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“September 11. Traveled eight miles yesterday over very 
rough stony roads . . . Began to ascend the Burnt River Moun- 
tains, or Blue Mountains, I don’t know which, but one thing I do 
know, they are very serious hills to come up with.” 

Here the diary ends. The narrative is taken up many 
years later by Agnes’ son, M. Y. Warner, who continues the 
story as his mother told it to him, and as he wrote it many 
years after when he first copied her diary. 

After crossing the “serious hills” mentioned in the 
last entry, the Stewart-Love emigrants came to the end of 
Lake Harney, or Lake Malheur. Here a dispute arose. 
Captain Miller, who had traveled the route before, wished 
to take the north side of the lake; while others insisted 
that they take the south side. Finally the train divided, 
all but Miller going on the south side. Miller, believing 
that the rest would turn and follow him, traveled for a day 
and a half on the northern shore; then, seeing that they 
did not follow, and fearing Indian attacks on his lone train, 
he set out to overtake the others. Shortly after Miller 
joined the main train once more he discovered that the 
emigrants were lost. The men could not find the marks by 
which they believed the trail would be blazed. Now the 
frightened men plead with Miller to take the lead, but this 
he refused to do, saying that he would follow the others 
until they should find a way out of their difficulties. Mil- 
ler’s attitude almost caused a panic. Some demanded that 
he lead. Others as stoutly defended him. There were 
threats of hanging him unless he agreed to lead; but fin- 
ally their anger cooled, and the anxious men set out west- 
ward to reach the valley before their supplies should be- 
come exhausted, and winter should set in. 

There followed days of traveling over endless deserts 
and hills. Sometimes they had water; sometimes not. 
Sometimes there was grass; more frequently not. Oxen 
weakened and died. Provisions ran low. Still the train 
carried on. At last they came in view of the Cascade 
Range, a welcome sight to the travel-weary caravan. It 
was the “home stretch” of the long trek. Could they have 
known what the crossing of the Cascades held in store for 
them, the Pittsburgh emigrants would not have advanced 
so boldly upon their last barrier. Miller, who was now 
leading, hoped to guide them into a new trail, a shorter 
route to the Columbia. Two years before, when Miller, 
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who had been to Oregon, returned east for his family, this 
new route had been a blazed trail. Now he expected to 
find a rough wagon road. At the Deschutes River, about 
three miles above the present city of Bend, the train came 
upon the new route, still a blazed trail. Provisions were 
almost exhausted, winter was closing in; they must get 
through or starve. And they must make their own road 
over the mountains! Everything that possibly could be 
spared was thrown away to make the load lighter. Day 
after day, from dawn until dark, the men worked, felling 
trees, and coaxing the teams over the newly-made road. 
Finally they reached the summit of the mountains and 
headed down the Willamette Valley. The way became 
rougher. Oxen stumbled in their traces. Exhausted 
women dragged along frightened and hungry children. 
The men anxiously eyed the back trail, and cast appre- 
hensive glances at the steep and thickly forested slopes 
ahead. It became almost impossible to manage the wagons. 
The supplies would run out long before the wagons could 
get through to the settlements. In desperation the emi- 
grants abandoned their wagons, and, with what little of 
their possessions they could carry on their backs, set out 
down the Willamette Valley. Somehow, word of the starv- 
ing train reached the settlers of the Upper Willamette 
Valley, and they immediately gathered supplies, placed 
them on horseback, and sent Squire Powers to the relief 
of the emigrants. On the way Powers met four men who 
were hurrying ahead of the party in the hope of securing 
supplies and returning to the main group of the train. The 
men turned back with Powers to aid the women and chil- 
dren, who were hurried forward, while the men returned 
to bring down the wagons. Thus the Pittsburgh emigrants 
reached the Willamette. 


There beyond the Rockies, in that fabulous land of 
Oregon, Agnes remained to teach the Indian the white 
man’s religion, to marry young Tom Warner, and to rear 
her family. The maid of Old Alleganey became the true 
pioneer woman, accepting without complaint the life of the 
frontier with its few joys and many hardships. Through 
all the years of toil in that land so distant from her native 
hills, she never lost her gentle beauty of character, never 
failed to comfort with her fine wisdom, never forgot the 
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works of Robert Burns, which she knew by memory and 
recited many times to amuse her children and grandchil- 
dren. There in Fall Creek in the Oregon Country Agnes 
Stewart lived to its close the life of the Oregon pioneer. 
Today three sons—Clyde and George Warner of Fall Creek, 
and Mason Y. Warner of Eugene—proudly claim the heri- 
tage of their mother’s pioneer spirit. 

Pittsburghers who revel in their historic old city, 
dreaming of the frontier town with its haggard, wild-eyed 
refugees of the border wars, its Indian runners who slip- 
ped quietly into town at dusk and as quietly glided away 
into the forest at dawn, its smoke-belching packets and 
roistering boatswains of the early steamboat days, well 
may add to their dreams the strains of Oh, Susanna, the 
rain-drenched prairie, the glare of sun on the hard-baked 
soil of the plains, and the prairie schooner, heaving from 
side to side in the clouds of glinting dust, its canvas top, 
tinted faintly red in the rays of the setting sun, billowing 
in the breeze. 
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Captain Samuel A. Craig’s Memoirs of 
Civil War and Reconstruction 


(Part V—Conclusion) 


The Reconstruction Period 


Duties, Assignments and Experiences—During Appoint- 
ments in the Freedman’s Bureau: 

Sept. 14, 1865. Order by Brev. Maj. Gen. Alvin P. 
Hovey, Commanding District of Indiana, (having been de- 
tailed for duty in the Freedman’s Bureau) “to proceed to 
Madison, Indiana, and report to Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, 
of Freedman’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., for orders”. 
This I did and was appointed by Gen. Howard as Assistant 
Commissioner of said Bureau for Southern Indiana, with 
headquarters at Madison. Large numbers of ex slaves 
(freedmen) had crossed the Ohio River from Kentucky and 
were scattered about the river towns and villages. My in- 
structions were to ascertain their numbers, locality, condi- 
tion, and report; I was, meantime, to look after their wel- 
fare and keep the Commissioner of the Bureau posted as 
to them. I found very considerable numbers of them. I 
gathered information from reliable citizens, ministers, etc., 
in different localities, found them orderly, disposed to find 
employment and take care of themselves; that the reports 
to the Commissioner had been probably exaggerated and 
so reported. 


Later, in November, feeling that my labors and duties 
scarcely justified my being kept there, I again reported to 
Gen. Howard that in my judgment there was little need 
for an agent longer in Southern Indiana, and asked to be 
put upon more active and useful duty. When later,— 

Dec. 29, 1865. Received orders from Brig. General 
T. C. Pitcher, Commanding Department of Indiana, as per 
order to him of Gen. O. O. Howard, Commissioner at Wash- 
ington, D. C., relieving me from duty at Madison, Indiana 
and ordering me to repair to my residence and there await 
further orders; this order I cheerfully and instantly obeyed 
and had a very pleasant trip home, at Government expense. 
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March 30, 1866. Received orders from Maj. Gen. O. 
O. Howard, Commissioner, to proceed to Galveston, Texas 
and there report to General Gregory, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for the State of Texas, which order I obeyed by tak- 
ing a delightful trip by Mississippi Steamer, down that 
river to New Orleans, thence by rail to Opelousis Bay, 
thence by Gulf of Mexico, to Galveston. From the snowy, 
stormy blasts of March at Brookville, by gradual progres- 
sive steps, milder and milder, to the peach blossoms of 
Louisiana and magnolia flowers and balmy breezes along 
the shores, bayous and gulf, landed in beautiful warm and 
sunny days in Galveston. Assigned to the charge of Wash-. 
ington County, Texas, headquarters at its county seat, 
Brenham, with a scarcely understandable and imposing title 
of “Sub Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lands.’’ The ex-slaves or negroes 
called me the “Boo-ro man”, for short. The Booro being a 
donkey, their pronounciation was considered a joke. I board- 
ed at first, at’ the hotel, had an office in the Court House, over 
which I raised the U. S. flag, knowing it was distasteful to 
the ex-reb citizenship generally. Texas was yet much un- 
reconstructed and very bitter, and hated the sight of a 
Yankee officer, especially a “boo-ro” one, whose duties per- 
tained to the negroes. The “Bureau” had here a school 
teacher for the freedmen, named Whan—his wife an asso- 
ciate teacher—who were very much despised by the in- 
habitants (so far as I could learn, only because of their 
position). I learned soon that my standing in the com- 
munity was little better. A few of the citizens spoke in an 
apparently friendly manner at first, until I supposed, they 
would get my attitude towards them as to their ways on 
the negro attitude, by them and me. No doubt among the 
slave-holders the rule had been fairly kind treatment, with 
numerous exceptions, but the negro, changed to the posi- 
tion of a free, ignorant man, was different from a negro 
slave and there was the difficulty;—on the part of the form- 
er master, to bear with the negro, with his ignorant, fool- 
ish ideas of a free man’s rights and privileges and to 
handle him with patience and forbearance under the 
changed conditions. I found many tried to handle them, 
now, when free, as laborers under contract to work, very 


much as they did when they were slaves. Often if a negro 
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did not go to his work early, or went away for a day to 
some negro gathering, the now white empioyer would pick 
up a hoe, whip or a strap and belabor and beat his work- 
man into submission and work. On the other hand, the 
negro employee would sometimes disregard his contract 
and fool away his time, when working was necessary to the 
salvation of the cotton or other crop, which was hard to 
bear by the employer or former owner or master. So I had 
to hold a sort of Justice of the Peace position and hear 
complaints which were chiefly brought by the abused, club- 
bed or strapped blacks, fix a day and send notice of a hear- 
ing to both parties, hear their witnesses, their own state- 
ments and decide between them. Many of these hearings 
were the showing of swollen backs, cut with some imple- 
ment, or a whipping with a strap that brought blood and 
bruises, and the cause would be found to be aggravated as- 
sault, because often it could not be denied, but explanations 
to the whites (employers) that quitting or neglect of work 
did not justify one man, even if white, to so beat another 
man, even if black (with a fine of ten or twenty dollars) 
would make them hot and feel that my judgment was 
“prejudiced” “outrageous”, etc., etc., looking at it from 
their standpoint. I had many cases of this lighter kind. 
Meantime, even before any news of my hearings and re- 
sults got around, in all social ways I was utterly tabooed; 
at church no one would come into the seat I took; even at 
an entertainment where the Court House seats were oc- 
cupied, they avoided the seat I sat in—my uniform seemed 
to be sufficient notice. I had no acquaintances that 
could be considered friendly, except the post master, who 
had been known as a “union” man, during the war. I 
roomed later with him over the Post Office. For over three 
months I, with a Northern friend (there for health’s sake) 
boarded with a widow and her two quite pretty daughters. 
All five ate together three meals a day. The mother (per- 
haps because of her necessities) waited upon us with just 
enough talk to be businessly polite, but no more; but the 
daughters were never introduced, never spoke to us or in 
any way joined in our constant conversation, only between 


my friend and me. We could see they were curious enough 
to be interested in our friendly talk together but beyond 
an occasional low word between themselves, sat quietly and 
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ate their meals. They had social friends, going and com- 
ing; we two roomed in the house. (Just think of it!) 

One day I received a request to come up to Independ- 
ence, 15 miles or so, from prominent white citizens, a 
preacher, one a professor in college, stating that the negroes 
were training as soldiers and many people were anxious and 
afraid. They would have a meeting for me to address the 
negroes. One of my duties, I had published for the in- 
formation of the ranchers, was that I should go to their 
ranches, where the negroes were failing in keeping their 
contracts of working the crops, call them together and help 
explain their duties, etc., and so I accepted this invitation. 
On the morning of the day, I started on horseback; it seem- 
ed a lonely road—for miles I met or saw no one. I had been 
cautioned about going alone, as many were unfriendly; 
thinking perhaps I had made a mistake in not taking a 
soldier or two along, I watched cautiously the sharp turns, 
dense chapperal thickets, but rode on not fearing (thought) 
such an unlikely thing as an enemy. But I heard a noisy 
racket ahead, so unaccountable that I again became nervous. 
There was swearing, loud scolding tones, loud talk and 
noises like striking! It sounded very strange in that lone- 
ly thick forest, otherwise so quiet, but I rode on, it getting 
louder as I came near, until at a turn in the road I discov- 
ered what it was—a poor old raw boned mule and horse 
team, a little old man, rather ragged, with shaggy long 
hair and beard, sitting on the bottom of the front end of a 
small old shackly wagon, among a few bundles! He was 
yelling at the top of his voice at that old horse and mule 
and pounding with a stick the front end board, with every 
blow,—“You, Bill! Jim! gelang! gelang! hep! hep! there!” 
(bang) “You damned lazy, good for nothing critters, you 
git up, git-up-there”! (bang) “Damn yer, don’t yer hear’’’ 
(bang) ”"Git-away? damn yer!” (bang) pounding on the 
end board hard, continually. He sat still but swung his 
arm vigorously and jerked the lines with the other; tried 
to spit over his shoulder occasionally but kept up his yell- 
ing and pounding! Meantime, all the while that horse and 
mule slowly poked-along-step-by-step, heads low, never a 
movement of an ear, or slightest change in gait or any sign 
of attention to his noisy yells or pounding! I watched him 
for a few moments, wondering at so much energy and 
whether he was drunk or it was merely his usual habit. 
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At Independence was entertained at dinner by the 
Professor of a small college; then the church, crowded full 
with the blacks, men and women of all ages. What a sight, 
those kinky heads, whites of eyes, strange dressing—gaz- 
ing in thickly at doors and windows, and even jamming the 
aisles full! Around the edge of the pulpit platform were 
seated leading white men! I suppose I was stage struck— 
slight preparation—never before—no—this my maiden at- 
tempt at a speech! I believe I was more afraid of those 
dozen or so white citizens. The “what” to say! That mass, 
so ignorant of what I should try to say! The whites, so 
curious and critical as to what I would say! My points were 
“how to become good citizens”; what they could and ought 
to do and what they should not do; I fired along these lines, 
quite at length. Touched upon their contracts, explaining 
them, their duty to be faithful and honest in fulfilling 
them; what their employer's duties were and that they 
should be patient and kind, if they (you) did as you had 
agreed to do in that contract or agreement. Talked of 
what the U. S. Government (Uncle Sam) wanted them to 
do and become. “Uncle Sam” was their friend; I, the 
“Bureau man” was their friend; their employers would be 
friends if they would do right. Talked about their drill- 
ing as a company; what their purpose might be, mere play, 
merely for playing soldier, would be no harm, but if for a 
wrong purpose it would be wrong and I advised them that 
their intentions or purposes might be misunderstood; it 
might make people who would be friendly if they did right 
become unfriendly, if they tried to become soldiers, when 
there was no need, no war, all peace and friends, both 
white and black! The Brenham “Banner” edited by one 
McGarey, a weekly, came out with miserable misrepresen- 
tations of my official acts, calling me names and trying in 
every way to take the “popular side” against me; he boldly 
said, “Captain Craig, the ‘Boo-ro’ man hath an itching 
palm (that I took bribes)—refuses to take greenbacks but 
demands gold coin in payment of fines”, “looks like a half- 
way-cross between a peacock and a jay bird” and used 
other attempts at abusive epithets. I cared very little or 
nothing for his cheap squibs, personal to myself, but when 
he began his abuse of Mrs. Whan, the government school 
teacher, insinuating low and degrading things done by her 
and using scurrilous language and names invested to bring 
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her into disgrace, I sent copies of his paper to the General 
commanding and Commissioner at Galveston, and in reply 
was directed to notify McGarey to cease, that his course 
was interfering with operating the schools under charge of 
the Bureau. But he continued with more abusive stuff, al- 
together untruthful. I sent one of my soldiers asking him 
to please call at my office. He came and I explained the 
harm he was doing, as I had also stated in the notice, as 
per order of the Commissioner. He made no defense or ex- 
cuse whatever but simply asked me what I was going to 
do about it. I said he had received my notice asking him 
to cease such publications and giving the reason why he 
should do so. He admitted that he had. I said, “Do you 
want any further hearing to make defense?” “Well, he 
replied, “what are you going to do about it?” I said, “Here 
is the evidence and copies of the articles—you do not deny 
nor make excuse nor defense! I judge you wilfully guilty 
and impose a fine of twenty-five dollars upon you”. Again 
his answer was, “Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
I said, “I'll give you until four o’clock to make up your mind 
what you are going to do about the fine”, and he left the 
office. At the time, 4 P. M., I sent word again; my reply 
was the same, which was a practical defiance. Then I sent 
a guard to arrest him, which they did. Texas being under 
martial law, the Bureau and .its teachers under protection 
of the military authority of the Government, I saw no other 
course open to me to enforce my notice to cease his efforts 
to destroy the good being done in teaching the Freedmen 
and their children. Of course, McGarey expected to make 
a hero of himself, as he viewed his “Liberty of the Press” 
views. And to the extent of having the support of a large 
part of the Press of Texas in his defense, he succeeded, in 
the Press of the State, in very generally making hot refer- 
ences to that irresponsible Craig. 


A cotton planter, with large money investments, came 
one day to the hotel, explaining to me that on his ranch 
the negroes were neglecting their work; cotton was in the 
weeds at a vital stage in its growth, which meant the loss 
of thousands and begged me to take a few soldiers and go 
with him to his hands and try to do something for him. I 
had some other engagements and thought I couldn’t drop 
everything to go. He offered me a carriage, good enter- 
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tainment and liberal pay; I of course told him I couldn't 
take his money, go or not go, but he insisted upon placing 
a bunch of $15 gold coins on my knee, which dropped as I 
jumped up. He gathered them up and tried to force them 
into my pocket, until I told him it was offensive to me for 
him to do so, but finally told him (as I saw he was so 
urgent) that I would go the next morning with out more 
than his free conveyance and sure return that evening or 
the next morning. I took two soldiers with their muskets 
(for impression) ; made his men a talk of the character of 
the one I have given the points of at Independence. 


Near here, a Lieutenant had been beaten badly; in the 
county below a captain had been killed the year before; 
quite a number of cases of killing negroes had occurred in 
this county. A bad case of killing a man and his wife 
came before me. It was claimed that Jim Holt, the same 
man who had beaten the Lieutenant, had been the prin- 
cipal in this case. I took the names of witnesses and the 
locality from my informant, reported the case and was 
ordered to investigate. This I did, going fifteen miles in 
the night time in citizen’s clothes, visiting the huts of the 
colored witnesses, making the proper notes and returning. 
A Court Martial was convened below at Houston. Inform- 
ing Capt. Smith of the case, he went with me with about 
seventeen men. We went on horseback, by devious ways, 
so as to arrive near the place where the accused was stop- 
ping, about a little before daylight. I knew Holt was a 
desperate man, had escaped before, was said to have “killed 
his man” and through his daring, succeeded in escaping. 
We arrived near our quarry before daylight and conse- 
quently rested near, and at the first peep of day, were in 
our agreed positions. Capt. Smith was to take about half 
of the men and take charge of the road and front. I was 
to have the other half and approach at the same time from 
back cornfields and close in upon the back of the house. As 
I came close to the back of the house, I saw a young black 
girl at an upper raised window. Instantly I made motion 
indicating silence and as low as I thought my voice would 
carry, asked to point me to where Jim Holt slept. She 
pointed down to a window in a one story ell to my right. 
It wasn’t fifteen feet from where I stood and I was on a 
block and raised myself till my arms were at the sill, my 
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head looking in, and my right hand with a cocked Colt’s 
Navy revolver in it, pointing in the face of two men lying 
just close inside the window. One, Jim Holt, was not five 
feet from me, as I covered him with the revolver and said— 
“Not a motion, or I fire!” He looked at me and said, “Well, 
that’s a damn cold thing to look into before breakfast”, but 
he did not move. Without turning my eyes from those 
men, I called to my sergeant to leave me some men and 
take the others around to the door on the opposite side. 
The sergeant came in by the door and they were searched 
and ordered to dress. However, only Holt was our game 
here and we went on to another house to find another, but 
he was absent. We soon started for Brenham, Capt. Smith 
with two or three men taking the lead, disposing of the 
others on each side of our prisoner on his horse and I with 
three others having the rear. The sixteen miles, I rode 
constantly at the heels of Jim Holt’s horse, with a ready 
cocked six shooter in my hand, ready always with my eye 
watching for any effort to glide right or left from his horse 
at any place where chapparal bushes were thick and close 
beside the road. I knew, also, that the butt of his riding 
whip might be loaded so that he could disarm with a blow 
the guard riding immediately on his right. About five 
miles from our start, the road forked and we could see that 
about three rods ahead it came together again, leaving a 
few saplings just ahead, like an island. As we approach- 
ed these saplings some one called, “There’s a_ squirrel!” 
We saw it run up one of the pretty tall saplings, as Capt. 
Smith commanded “Halt!’’ Our cavalcade instantly halted 
in our tracks. Capt. Smith raised his pistol, took aim and 
fired—the squirrel fell dead! “Gad!” said Holt, “you 
Yankees can shoot!” “Forward!” commanded Capt. Smith 
and the guards rode on. We landed Holt in the same jail 
with McGarey. Sent for the witnesses. Holt was con- 
victed and sentenced, but how or why or at whose instance 
I never knew, President Johnson reprieved or pardoned 
him! We supposed it was because Johnson had turned, 
leaning southward by this time! 


Such was the feeling in this community towards me 
that the few union men in the neighborhood warned my 
room mate, Allen, the Post Master, so he told me, to be 
watchful and careful, especially at night, as they were 
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afraid that in some way, under some excuse, I might be 
killed. One of the lawyers, not at all supposed to be friend- 
ly. had also warned Allen. He told him that I had gone 
alone just lately to my former room upstairs in the hotel; 
that while upstairs there had been some talk among some 
of the reckless ones and that when I came down through a 
large room full of men, in the crowd I had to dodge about 
some, finding room to pass through; that at least one man 
in that crowd tried to get in front of me to tramp on my 
feet that I might so demean myself as to give him an ex- 
cuse for a shooting match and Allen’s friend said—“Craig 
wouldn’t have been given a ghost of a chance in that 
crowd!” Well, I told Allen I would be careful, but were 
they not just trying to scare me off? Later an incident 
occurred that made me feel that they that had warned me 
were not much mistaken. On my return from my usual 
trip of inspection of the guards at the jail in the evening 
two rather rough looking men stopped me and tried to 
argue and accuse me of ill treating McGarey by keeping 
him in jail. I tried to excuse myself and hurry past, but 
they got around in front of me, again in my path trying 
to talk, and repeated this performance as often as I step- 
ped aside and around and went my way to the steps of my 
room. Finally in front of the steps they got me between 
them and I again argued that I wanted and needed to go 
about my business, and asked them to kindly let me pass. 
One of them pretending, I believe, he saw my hand go to 
my hip pocket (for it didn’t) jumped back before me, bar- 
ing his breast by pulling his shirt open with both hands 
saying, “Shoot, damn you, shoot! if you want to! I saw you 
reaching for your gun!” Again I urged I wanted no quar- 
rel but must go about my business and quietly stepped 
around them and upon the stair step and went up to my 
room. These men were both armed. I felt they were silly 
drunk, more than they looked, or really were seeking a 
quarrel. Of course, if I had given occasion or excuse, the 
two were backing each other and I would have had no 
chance against two. 


Another night, a crowd howled under the porch and 
in front of it (an upper porch in front of Allen’s room and 
mine over the Post Office). They acted like rowdies, call- 
ing me out under the name of “Booro’” man, and I could 
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hear McGarey’s name used as accusing me of something. 
Allen was in the room and very much afraid they would 
come up the stairs at the west end of this outside porch. 
We had a sixteen shooter and two six barreled revolvers 
and got them ready; if they had come up they would have 
gotten a warm reception, but they didn’t venture. 


Another evening there was a dance of the young bloods 
ef the town, across an open space about 125 feet from this 
porch and in sight of it. Allen and I were sitting on the 
porch enjoying the cool night breeze and talking; the 
music and dancing receiving no attention from us. Sud- 
denly three or foor shots rang out from this end of the 
dance hall. In a few moments all the lights over there went 
out; we could hear the crowd scattering away from the hall, 
but some persons talking pretty excitedly still near it. I 
ran down stair and over among those about the hall to 
learn what it was all about and learned that two of Smith’s 
soldiers had been wounded, shot by some men at the door 
of the dance. I found these wounded men in the elder 
bushes at the mouth of the road leading towards camp, 
several soldiers with them; I urged them to report to their 
Captain Smith and went with them to their camp. Captain 
Smith was much excited and quite angry. He soon had 
his company in line and he and I on horseback, rode ahead 
of them up town. I remained with the Captain, so didn’t 
see, but hear that his men tried to make an arrest of a 
saloon keeper who it was in evidence had been one of those 
who had done the shooting and he having escaped, they 
gutted his saloon and emptied his stock of liquor. Then 
they went after another who had done the shooting who 
slept in a store, which they surrounded, broke into, but 
again failed to find their man or make any arrest. Cap- 
tain Smith then formed his company and marched to Camp; 
I, riding with him thinking it prudent, although all seemed 
very quiet in town. About midnight, we were awakened 
by much noise and confusion in the town (about a quarter 
of a mile west of camp) and could see that there was a fire 
in the town. Before daylight, Freedmen came to camp, 
telling us that the half block, including the hotel, Mc- 
Garey’s printing establishment and the store which the 
soldiers had broken open, had burned and the citizens claim- 
ed that the soldiers had set that store on fire. They told 
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us the people were in a rage; were arming themselves. 
Later the Deputy Sheriff came with warrants for the ar- 
rest of two named soldiers of Capt. Smith’s company; he 
refused under any circumstances to allow the arrest of any 
of his men, to be tried before any civil tribunal or jury they 
could summon. The sheriff and other informants reported 
great excitement and indignation; of telegraphing to sur- 
rounding towns for men and arms; of the citizens mould- 
ing bullets; preparing ammunition for an attack; the 
Sheriff saying no doubt they would offer sufficient posse 
to support his demand for these men. This was the second 
trip the Sheriff made with his demand. Captain Smith 
persisted in his refusal to give up any of his men and com- 
menced preparations for defense; set men to work digging 
trenches about his camp; sent out men to kill and bring in 
cattle for siege food. This was kept up all that day and 
indeed for several days. Meanwhile at the call of citizens 
of Brenham, the Governor appointed a Commission of 
Members of the Legislature to convene at Brenham, to in- 
vestigate or try the soldiers as to their guilt or upon whom 
the responsibility should be placed. (I surmise that back 
of the request of citizens to the Governor, was the attempt 
to follow it with claims against the United States for dam- 
ages.) The Commission came, held their sitting in the 
Court House, took testimony offered by citizens; Capt. 
Smith and I told what he did and what we saw and denied 
any claims as to its having been any of his men that had 
started the fire. I didn’t see their finding but it was stated 
that they found it had been started by one or two of his 
men. 


Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Commanding Department, Head 
Quarters at New Orleans, but including Texas, convened a 
Court Martial at Brenham, composed of Officers from dif- 
ferent points in his Department. They sat in the Court 
House, heard fully the testimony of both sides. Capt. Smith 
and I were called again and gave our testimony. Their find- 
ing was to the effect that the evidence showed that the fire 
had been started that night by one or two men, dressed in 
part, in United States soldiers’ clothing, but unknown from 
the evidence. It might be said that it was a very common 
thing to see men dress in that way, long after the war. 

I never knew what became of Editor McGarey. He 
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continued printing his paper with quite a few screeds 
against me for false arrest and imprisonment, making Maj. 
General J. B. Kiddoo a co-defendant with me. I have the 
summons and statement of claim for damages, $50,000, 
which was served me by the Sheriff. I afterwards learn- 
ed that judgment was entered against me for that sum! 


May I give a memorandum from my diary, rather un- 
military? It was a Tournament, a trial of skill; the ar- 
rangements were two high posts, erected and planted about 
eight feet apart; above the height of a man’s head on 
horseback was a cross firmly fastened, upon which was 
firmly tied by the feet, a goose with neck picked and greas- 
ed and head hanging down, alive! If, as they swiftly 
passed under, they could seize and pull off its head, the 
prize was won. The Deputy Sheriff, who served the war- 
rant on Capt. Smith and the summons in McGarey’s suit 
against me, won that prize! I asked him how he had won, 
when many tried and failed of catching and holding that 
head. He said, “Didn’t you notice that just as I was start- 
ing for it, my hat fell off and I got off to get it? Well, I 
got the hat and with it I grabbed a handful of sand!” 


After that fire and consequent excitement, trials, etc., 
I received a letter from Maj. Gen. J. B. Kiddoo, saying that 
from information received, he believed my life was not 
safe at Brenham. That the excitement was so high, along 
with prejudice, that it would be safer for me and perhaps 
would be as well for the people, to have a change of loca- 
tion, but that if I preferred to remain they would stand 
by me. I replied that I was willing to remain at Brenham, 
but that if they thought best I would go to Galveston for 
consultation and orders. 


September 19, 1866. Ordered to duty at Seguin, Guada- 
loupe County, away out within thirty-five miles of San 
Antonio. Traveled by boat, up a deep narrow winding 
stream to Houston; thence by railroad to Columbus (end 
then of the railroad); thence by four horse stage coach, 
150 to 175 miles overland to Seguin! At Columbus, stand- 
ing in citizen’s dress near my baggage on the platform, I 
overheard a gentleman, looking at my name on the end of 
my trunk, Captain S. A. Craig, say—“Why, that’s the name 
of the Brenham Burner!” 
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Here I found a rather pleasantly located town with a 
public square in the center, with stores, saloons and adobe 
and stone and wood dwelling houses about the sides, and 
the Court House and County offices in the square. My 
guard was ten cavalry soldiers and a sergeant. I took the 
place of Lt. Moore, my predecessor, who although relieved 
from duty, was still in town, because he was under bail for 
his appearance at the coming session of the Civil Court of 
the county, under charge and indictment for gambling. 
Therefore he couldn’t leave to go home, without sticking 
his two bail. I inquired into the situation and found Lt. 
Moore had been imprudently playing cards, probably for 
small sums for “anty” in the game, and some one or more, 
hating a “Yankee Officer” or for spite, had made informa- 
tion against him and had him arrested. The truth was 
there was an old statute in the Texas laws, under which he 
could properly be indicted, but it was practically a dead 
letter; gambling was common and public in the town and 
county, without anybody for many years thinking of such 
a thing as informing or seeking to enforce the said law, 
and this case, the citizens told me, was mere spite work 
and because they wanted to humble or annoy or because 
they hated a Yankee or a “Booro Man’. I, like any Union 
Officer would not, didn’t like the situation or animus of 
the thing. I was young and inexperienced in civil pro- 
cedure, though somewhat familiar with Courts Martial, 
and I may have blundered, but it struck me as an outrage, 
their not having informed on or arrested their own citizens! 
They were certainly guilty, if Moore was. So the Court 
being in session I arranged with him to be about the Court 
House and call his bail men, and I also had spoken to the 
sergeant of my guard, whose quarters were in sight across 
at the other side of the square; then asked Lt. Moore to 
call his bail with the Sheriff and there, being together 
wondering, I asked the bail men to deliver Moore over to 
the Sheriff, to be so relieved of further responsibility, 
which they did; then I asked the Sheriff if he had charge 
of Lt. Moore and he replied, “Yes, he’s in my hands”. Then 
upon a signal to the sergeant of the guard, he came with a 


couple of guards and I ordered him to take charge, saying 
to the Sheriff, “I’ll be responsible for Lt. Moore, Sheriff”, 
and walked off with him. I suggested to Moore to take 
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the stage soon and if needed he could have a guard to get 
far enough out of town on his way, so that the Sheriff 
could not catch him! Moore left for the North and home. 


Previous to this I had received an order from the Com- 
missioner, Gen. Kiddoo, to look after, protect and prevent 
the persecution of a certain local citizen, named Judge 
Longwell. This man had been a Union man during the 
war, was said to have been a man of unusual courage who 
had, when taken under arrest for his Union sentiments by 
some citizens of his neighborhood who were about to string 
him up, a rope in their hands (whether they would have 
strung him up or not, I didn’t know) boldly denounced the 
whole crowd, daring them to undertake such a thing and 
boldly walked right from among his captors; that, taken 
by surprise and rather admiring his audacity and courage 
and no one moving to prevent his going, he continued on to 
his home! The protection, spoken of in the order, from 
persecution? How was I to do that? I learned that while 
he had been a Sub-Assistant Commissioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau before Lt. Moore, Longwell had, under orders 
from Head Quarters, gathered such horses and mules as 
were marked or branded U. S. and turned them over to 
Government authorities; that for this he was under bonds 
for his appearance at the coming term of the local Court. 
He lived and I suppose his Bail lived forty or fifty miles 
from Seguin, the County seat. The Court was about to 
convene. The reader will remember this was a State at the 
outer edge of the former Confederacy, with much of its 
population scattered, obstreperous, unreconstructed and 
not subdued by either or both armies having been among 
them, and for these reasons and perhaps some others, was 
yet under Martial Law; its civil authorities keeping up 
their organizations, from governor down to constable, but 
with no jurisdiction (at least I believe) over U. S. military 
matters, and the Freedmen’s Bureau was directly under 
the Military, and very closely allied to it. How to protect 
Judge Longwell, I couldn’t see, nor how to prevent prosecu- 
tion! Well, I was ignorant of much law or practice in 
Courts, being but a school boy, outside of some experience 
as a Judge Advocate of several Courts Martial, so I took 
several of the few soldier guards I had, went to the Court 
House and into the Prothonotary’s Office and asked him to 
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let me see the papers in the Longwell prosecutions. He de- 
murred and I then demanded them! He refused; I then 
went into the back room where the Court papers were in 
hundreds of pigeon holes and tried to find the papers. Not 
making much headway, I called the Prothonotary.and some 
of my guards into that back room—told him he could take 
his choice—either give me the papers I demanded or I’d 
turn in my men and we’d soon have a mess of confusion of 
his records scattered upon the floor! Meantime a crowd 
had gathered in the other room, a lawyer had mounted a 
table and was haranguing the crowd, using epithets un- 
complimentary to me and denouncing in most vigorous and 
eloquent terms and language “this most outrageous inter- 
ference with the law, the Courts and the authorities”. I 
ordered him to be quiet and get off his pedestal as he was 
creating a disturbance and inciting what might become a 
riot or a fight! He continued and I directed the guards to 
take him down and put him out forcibly, which they start- 
ed to obey but he got away to avoid arrest. Meantime, the 
Prothonotary, not liking my proposition and prospective 
manner of searching for the papers, gave them to me. [I 
took them and later burned them in the back yard of my 
boarding house! 


The morning of the convening of the Court, towards 
noon, I walked into the Court room, learning Court was in 
session. I walked down to the railing about the Bar; the 
Judge was on the bench, the Grand Jury in their seats and 
the Judge seemed to be talking to them. After he had 
spoken I noticed my name was mentioned “a certain man, 
named Craig, had in violation of law and orderly proceed- 
ings taken a prisoner at the bar from the officer in charge 
of him” and “that they should take notice of the offense’! 
(This was Judge Ireland, later a Governor of the State.) 
I then noticed the Sheriff start from his place to the right 
of the Judge and rather slowly move carelessly down the 
aisle towards the door and his deputy, also, down the other 
side aisle, and concluded perhaps my interest in the pro- 
ceedings was at an end and I took the centre aisle and went 
out! Result was that later the Sheriff had a warrant in 
his pocket for my arrest! 

Meantime the regular business of the Bureau was need- 
‘ng attention. A Freedman from a distant ranch called 
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and made a complaint against his employer, showed me his 
back which was still a great deal swollen with great welts, 
red and blue, which he said had been made by his employer 
using a heavy strap upon him. Another showed cuts on 
his back, arm and head, made by his employer beating him 
with a hoe! I asked why? He admitted it was because 
he had absented himself at a barbecue for half a day. In 
the last case the employer, after an investigation, was 
fined; the one in the former case could not be found when 
sent for. At another time a Freedwoman from a distance 
of forty miles, which she had been walking, gave an ac- 
count of her husband’s pony coming home riderless, with 
saddle and blanket covered with blood! She said there 
was evidence he had been killed by two young white men 
and thrown into a well. This case I concluded I should at 
least make an effort to investigate and if possible have the 
guilty punished. Dressing in citizen’s clothes, I started 
with a guard on horseback, with some rations, taking the 
precaution of having horses without the U. S. brand. We 
traveled a full day and found on inquiry for directions, that 
it was still six miles and over to where we expected to go 
and the further journey would be through a country with- 
out roads and hard to find without a guide. Knowing that 
Judge Longwell lived somewhere in that locality, from the 
best information and directions available, we started on 
the four mile distance; no inhabitants, no roads, not even 
a trail one could follow. It was from description, wild 
prairie with occasional bunches of wood growth. Our best 
directions were to go westward through prairie land for 
two or three miles, then turn to the left around a “point 
of woods”; and go a mile or two farther and there’s Long- 
well’s place! Think of that inadequate description, our in- 
experience in prairie wilds! Yet what could we do! Go back, 
giving it up, or risk it further? We decided to try. Travel- 
ing, wandering, guessing at that “point of woods” among 
many, turning and hunting for possibly six miles, we found 
it growing dark, raining vigorously and came to a long 
strip of woods, bordering quite a large stream. Dinner- 


less, supperless, wringing wet. I left my man to try to 
make a fire and went with nothing but a Navy revolver 
out in the darkness to try to shoot some one of some wild 
cattle seen half a mile back. Yes, I found them, but get 
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near them? When I tried it there was a snort or bellow 
and a scamper in the darkness before I could get within 
pistol range! Tried again and again and had to give it up. 
Back? How in that darkness? But I found the trees, 
then the stream and finally the big tree where I. had left 
my man and he, at its root, rolled in his wet blanket trying 
to sleep! Matches all wet, no fire! Didn’t need that chunk 
of beef I had hoped to cut out of a young beef and roast! 
Nothing left but to try the wet ground and wet covering, 
so tethering the horses, tried snoozing till daylight! Heard 
the wolfish coyotes through the night frequently. Listen- 
ed among few night sounds for a possible rooster or dog, 
but no such sound. Couldn’t sleep much—went to that 
stream, tried with anything, light wood or bit of paper to 
find which way it ran and in the first streaks of day, start- 
ed down hoping to find some habitation. As near as we 
could tell, traveled some three miles, we finally found an 
old man, but he had nothing to satisfy our hunger, but 
gave directions how to find Longwell’s some six miles off 
and in two or three hours we found it. He knew all about 
the murder, had a good guess that the wife named the right 
parties, but would have to say that, knowing as he did, 
‘hat not a negro had seen anything but the dead man’s 
pony, saddle and the blood, nor had any of them seen any 
body handle him or put him in the well; and he said, 
“There's not a white man within twenty miles of here that 
would tell on a neighbor if they knew he had killed him’’. It 
would be impossible to convict these murderers without 
witnesses that would be able and willing to tell what they 
saw! I asked if there was any motive on the part of the 
young men. He said, “None whatever in the sense you 
mean or understand that, but if you knew the kind of men 
hereabouts, slave-owners or imbued with their feelings 
and ideas of value, or lack of value of an ex-slave’s life and 
could understand their feeling when they see a couple of 
young buck niggers just free, each with a pony of his own, 
riding about the country, idle, wearing big buckskin gaunt- 
let gloves, a red handkerchief about their necks; their in- 
dependent, proud saucy airs, flirting and fooling around by 
or in the presence of these young southern bloods, their 
former masters who never worked, why, they just think 
they can’t stand or bear it! And fairly itch to kill that nig- 
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ger! I believe this negro was shot by some such men in 
their anger and mortification!” Longwell’s wife fed us on 
corn dodgers, fat pork and molasses, profusely apologizing 
for our having caught them with so little in the house. And 
with these experiences, worth little beyond the picture 
given by Longwell of the difficulties of justice for the 
negro ex-slave in a wild western locality in Texas, during 
the reconstruction period, we returned. 


The Sheriff and I had a talk, I telling him I well knew 
he had the warrant for my arrest, he telling me his situa- 
tion with his friends and voters, that if some day there 
were a lot of them in town, hot bloods, and they came as 
he feared they would and offered to be a posse for the ar- 
rest, he was dependent upon the people and would just 
have to execute his warrant. In return I told him, of course, 
my view, that he had no right over me to arrest; that I had 
ten men, each with 16 shooters; they were quartered in a 
stone wall house, with plenty of provisions to stand a siege; 
that I didn’t propose to be arrested and we would fight and 
kill, if any attempt were made. I saw him frequently and 
in a semi-friendly way. 


Meantime I made a visit to San Antonio, an old and 
oldfashioned, foreign looking city, totally unlike any city 
I had ever seen. Situated on the banks of the clear flow- 
ing San Antonio River. There were few either frame or 
brick houses; most of them were grout, lime and gravel, 
even some of the finer business houses many plastered upon 
the outside. At the largest and finest hotel, I sat in the 
large sitting room connected with the office and heard con- 
versation in French, Spanish, German, English and Mex- 
ican. Hardly could tell which predominated except that 
my friends chiefly spoke the English. I saw what is sup- 
posed to be a common sight—quite a heavy load of silver 
dollars being wheeled from one bank to another on a kind 
of wheel-barrow. An army officer acquaintance took me 
in his carriage down the river some miles to see some very 
ancient and peculiarly built “Mission” buildings, built by 
Jesuits hundreds of years ago. Saw also, pointed out to 
me, the remains of the Alamo, where the historic fight of 
Col. Davis and the Mexican Army in Texas Independence, 


began its history. 
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Another “Tournament” may be briefly described, held 
by the young chivalrous youths among the amusements of 
this part of Texas. Two posts about 8 or 9 feet apart are 
erected with a stout cross piece above or about the height 
of the head of a man on horseback, in the center of which 
cross piece a two inch ring hangs. The participants in the 
“Tournament” are named “Knights”; their ladies and 
friends usually seated upon raised seats on each side of the 
two posts and cross bar. The Knight of the “Golden Cir- 
cle” or of the “Bleeding Heart” or “The Black Knight’, 
ete., etc., is dressed in the style of the days of ancient 
chivalry and on horseback starts from a distance, approach- 
ing that ring with a sword or lance poised in his hand ready 
to catch the point in the ring, as he passed under, and with 
a quick, skillful turn of the sword or lance, throws or drops 
it back over his head—the nearest to the center spot be- 
tween the posts, within a certain circle, wins the prize! Each 
‘Knight’s” lady becomes intensely interested in his graceful 
riding, management of his horse, dress and success! I was told 
that the negroes were very imitative and held their barbe- 
cues, “Tournaments” and had their Knights (and queens) 
all gaudily dressed go through the same, riding their ponies 
amid the applause of their superb queens! 


Things went on in the usual routine of duties. I fre- 
quently met the Sheriff with his warrant in his pocket, 
perhaps for a month after my talk with him about any at- 
tempt to make the arrest. I had also told him my men 
were instructed as to my course should he make the at- 
tempt. But my soldiers, on account of Indian troubles and 
disturbances beyond San Antonio, were ordered thither 
and I was alone. One day in the morning, Dr. Marsh, who 
boarded with me, as a Northern man and friend, and I were 
playing billiards in the back end of a large room in a 
restaurant. I noticed the Sheriff with another citizen walk 
leisurely in: soon another and another. Although they 
came thus, I believed it unusual and meant my arrest. At 
a chance I quietly asked Dr. Marsh if his horses were in the 
barn, that I was going to try to hustle for San Antonio, 35 
miles away. He intimated it was all right. Between plays, 
I sidled slowly back with my que in my hand and back 
against the back door I tried it to see if it was open. It 
was closed—locked! Perhaps I couldn’t have got off on a 
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horse anyway, but saw it was my only chance. The sheriff, 
after that came leisurely, apparently to watch the game, 
but I knew better and told Marsh so, but remarked that 
those fellows were all loaded with six shooters and I had 
but one six, would I be foolish to resist arrest? I said, “I 
believe he intends it.” Marsh said, “Yes, those fellows are 
expert—don’t think of it!” I knew he was right and made 
up my mind to keep cool, it wasn’t worth while to try any 
opposition, while we were playing on as usual. By this 
time some half dozen men had gathered leisurely about, 
looking on. The Sheriff in an easy slow way pulled out 
his warrant and began to read it. I waved him off, telling 
him it was no use, he “had no right to arrest an officer, 
when I was on duty in his balliwick, and it was under 
Martial Law!” This was leud enough for the crowd to 
hear. The Sheriff then said some of his friends had gotten 
up a bail bond, would bail me. I replied, “Sheriff, I don’t 
ask it, I will not sign any bail bond! I say again you may 
be able to arrest me, alone here now, but I go on no bond”. 
Marsh thought I had better sign. I persisted in refusing 
although the bond was in my hand and I saw names enough. 
I find that I have that bond now among my papers. The 
Sheriff then said, “There is no help for it, I will have to 
take you to the jail”. And thus protesting, I went with 
him. ’ 


When I found myself locked in the jail, I proceeded to 
examine my “surroundings”. It was an 18 by 22 live oak 
plank walls and bare plank floor, two narrow windows, 
about 5 inches by four feet high, with iron frame and 
lights. The only other occupant was a horse thief, in same 
room. It didn’t smell good and looked rather dirty. Dr. 
Marsh came at noon and poked my dinner through one of 
these windows for I was “on the first floor”. I had the 
Doctor telegraph to Gen. Kiddoo at Galveston. In the night 
it got quite cool, too cool for any kind of sleep, and with 
my companion’s consent we built a fire on the floor with 
the straw contents of a very dirty tick. By not making it 
large, we didn’t think it would burn the floor very much or 
be very dangerous! There was no kind of furniture in this 
room whatever, not even a chair. There was one good 
thing about the fire; if we didn’t have a tick to sleep on, 
we cremated the bugs! The smoke was rather trouble- 
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some but slowly passed out the windows. Next day, Dr. 
Marsh kindly furnished my meals, and quite good ones, too. 
But I passed a dull day, some times sitting on the floor 
with back against the wall reading, sometimes promenad- 
ing the floor. At last, night again, tired of promenading, 
not able to sleep on the dirty floor fearing lice and bugs, 
yes, and fleas. Towards morning, heard the tramp of 
horses’ feet, and the familiar rattle and clank of sabres; 
then soon a tap, tap of sabre on one of the little narrow 
windows and a voice—“Is Capt. Craig here?” Yes, here!” 
I said. Then—‘How thick is this wall? I have powder 
enough to blow the thing to hell!” I explained, “It might 
not be necessary, go across the hog wallow just below the 
jail, take the Sheriff (he lives there), bring him along 
willing or unwilling, but don’t let him hide or throw away 
the key!! Likely he’ll give it up, or come over along—if 
not, take it from him! It was an officer, with a company 
of cavalry from San Antonio! Soon, returning with the 
Sheriff, I was out and lively greetings they were and thanks 
of appreciation and a social time at the breakfast with the 
officers at the hotel and my friend, Dr. Marsh with us. The 
cavalry-men, with their horses, were taken care of in that 
public square! Later in the day a company of Infantry 
came marching into town and encamped in same place (the 
cavalry having to return). Dr. Marsh told me some of the 
citizens were saying one to another—‘I told you so—see by 
your arresting him you have brought a troop of the Yankee 
army to be quartered upon us right in our public street!” 
We knew they would not like it. I don’t believe they dis- 
approved of my course at Head Quarters. I had a good 
friend, Col. W. H. Sinclair, on Gen. J. B. Kiddoo’s Staff as 
Adjutant. When, at the seige of Yorktown, one day I had 
the 63rd Pennsylvania Regiment report to meas an Assist- 
ant Engineer on Gen. Heintzelman’s staff, for work. That 
was the day Capt. J. B. Reed of Clarion had me to dinner. 
He called up a red-headed corporal of that working force and 
introduced him to me as a school teacher from that county. 
This was my first introduction to him who afterwards be- 


came Brev. Maj. Gen. J. B. Kiddoo, Assistant Commissioner! 
He was then in the 63rd and in my Brigade, and the 63rd 
towards the close of the War became merged and a part of 
the 105th Penna. Regiment. Well, my friend Sinclair, on 
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his staff, wrote me about this time, asking if I would ac- 
cept a Captain’s commission in the regular army, under 
Colonel Kiddoo, who wanted me for one of his captains. I 
did not know whether the General knew or remembered all 
this above, but think not, but Sinclair’s letter didn’t look 
much as though my recent record in the ““Boo-ro” had been 
disapproved of at Head Quarters. 

I continued on duty until Dec. 25th, 1866, when I re- 
signed. I realize that the foregoing may seem rather dull 
in at least some of its details and may never be read, but 
the purpose is not a history in any sense of any part of the 
war, but just as I said in the preface, my record of person- 
al experiences, things seen and done by me, to keep them 
from fading, as they have been doing in my note books, 
and growing dim these later years in my memory. 











The Rural Chronicle 


Supplemental Number 
ASH RIDGE, OHIO, THURSDAY, AUG. 28, 1873 


THE STORY OF MY GREAT-GRANDMOTHER* 


Rain, rain, rain. Streight Creek is swelled into a 
turbulent, muddy torrent that threatens bridges and fences. 
All living things have fled to places of refuge, and no 
sound is heard save the dull roar of the rain; not a bright 
spot anywhere in the sky. Plainly I am to be a prisoner 
again all day. Perhaps I cannot better occupy my time 
than by jotting down the story of my great-grandmother; 
for I have not a memory like grandmother’s, where the 
most trivial incidents of childhood are imaged more vivid- 
ly than the occurrences of last week; and it may be well 
to note down, while I have the opportunity to obtain the 
most minute particulars, a story which is not only inter- 
esting in itself, but furnishes a curious study of the con- 
flict within a human soul, of the two strongest passions of 
which the soul is, perhaps, capable, religious fanaticism, 
and maternal love. 


A few extracts from an article by Mr. Robert Dale 
Diven in the August number of the Atlantic Monthly will 
serve to introduce my story: 


“Richard Flower, an experienced English agriculturist, pos- 
sessed of considerable means, had emigrated, some years before, 
to the United States; and had settled at Albion, in the southeast- 
ern part of Illinois, and about twenty-five miles distance from a 
German village founded by emigrants from the Kingdom of Wur- 
temberg, schismatics of the Lutheran Church, led by their pastor, 
George Rapp. These people came to America in 1804, settling 
first on the waters of Conequenessing, Pennsylvania; afterwards, 
namely in 1813, on the Lower Wabash River and about fifteen 
miles from the town of Mount Vernon on the Ohio. There they 





*Written by Jacob Henrici, during a visit to his grandmother, 
Judith Schick Trautwein, in 1873. Jacob Henrici was born in Pitts- 
burgh July 4, 1850, died in Pittsburgh November 26, 1930, aged 80. 
He was a nephew of Jacob Henrici, who was, for many years, head 
of the Harmony Society. Jacob Henrici, the younger, the author of 
this narrative, conducted a book store for many years at No. 6126 
Penn Avenue, East End, Pittsburgh. 
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purchased thirty thousand acres, chiefly government land, and 
erected a village containing about a hundred and sixty buildings, 
one-half brick or frame, the other half of logs. They held it to 
be a religious duty to imitate the primitive Christians, who “had 
all things in common”; * to conform to St. Paul’s opinion that 
celibacy is better than marriage; * and desiring also to be, like 
the early disciples, “of one heart and of one soul,” * they called 
their little town Harmonie. } ' 

Their experiment was a marvelous success in a pecuniary point 
of view; for at the time of their immigration their property did 
not exceed twenty-five dollars a head, while in twenty-one years 
(to wit, in 1825) a fair estimate gave them two thousand dollars 
for each person,—man, woman, and child; probably ten times the 
average wealth throughout the United States ... . Intellectually 
and socially, however, it was doubtless a failure; as an ecclesias- 
tical autocracy, especially when it contravenes an important law 
of nature, must eventually be, Rapp was absolute ruler,—assum- 
ing to be such in virtue of a divine call; and it was said, probably 
with truth, that he desired to sell out at Harmonie because life 
there was getting to be easy and quiet, with leisure for thought: 
and because he found it difficult to keep his people in order, ex- 
cept during the bustle and hard work which attend a new settle- 
ment. ‘ At all events he commissioned Mr. Flower to offer the 
entire Harmonie property for sale. 

hen my father first reached the place, he found among the 
Germans—its sole inhabitants—indications of plenty and material 
comfort, but with scarcely a touch of fancy or ornament; the only 
exceptions being a few flowers. 

The toil and suffering had left their mark, however, on the 
grave, stolid, often sad German faces. They looked well fed, 
warmly clothed (my father told me), and seemed free from anx- 
iety. The animal had been sufficiently cared for; and that is a 
good deal in a world where millions can hardly keep the wolf 
from the door, drudge as they will, and where hundreds of mil- 
lions, manage as they may, live in daily uncertainty whether, in 
the next week or month (chance of work or means of living fail- 
ing), absolute penury may not fall to their lot. A shelter from 
lifewearing cares is something; but a temple typifies higher things, 
—more than what we shall eat and what we shall drink, and 
wherewithal we shall be clothed. Rapp’s disciples had bought these 
too dearly,—at expense of heart and soul. They purchased them 
by unquestioning submission to an autocrat who had been commis- 
sioned—perhaps as he really believed, certainly as he alleged—by 
God himself. He bade them do this and that, and they did it; 
required them to say, as the disciples in Jerusalem said, that none 
of the things they possessed were their own, and they said it; 
commanded them to forego wedded life and all its incidents, and 
to this also they assented.” 





1. Acts iv. 32. The land was entered in the names of the entire 
community; and was conveyed by Rapp, under a power of at- 
torney from them, to my father. 

. 1‘ Corinthians, vii. 8. They lived together as the Shakers do. 

. Acts iv, 32. 

. An error. Rapp left Harmony through fear of the neighboring 

settlers to whom he had rendered himself obnoxious. 
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With this society the fortunes of my ancestors were 
strangely connected in three distinct lines. Among the 
first members of the society who came to this country was 
my great-great grandmother, a widow named Leucht, with 
two daughters. She perished, like Moses, upon the thres- 
hold of the promised land, and lies buried at Middletown in 
the eastern part of Pennsylvania. Her daughters proceed- 
ed on their way to the settlement of the society at Har- 
mony, in Butler County, Pennsylvania. The youngest of 
ihe two girls, Magdalene,—about twenty-one years old at 
the time of their arrival in America—had been followed 
across the ocean by her betrothed, Jacob Schick, a native 
of a village near Stuttgart, and who had formed her ac- 
quaintance while on his “Wanderschaft”. Prompted by his 
love for Magdalene, he expressed a desire to become a mem- 
br of the society; but he was informed by Rapp that the 
society was not prepared to receive any new members until 
matters in the new village became more settled. Disap- 
pointed, he obtained employment in a distillery near Phila- 
delphia where he worked for a year, at the expiration of 
which time, upon renewing his application, he was eccept- 
ed as a member of the society, and was united in marriage 
to Magdalene. 


In Schick’s knowledge of the manufacture of liquors, 
Rapp shrewdly foresaw the means of adding to the wealth 
of the society. A distillery was erected and placed in his 
charge. The future prospects of the young couple seemed 
bright. Two children, Albert and Judith, came, in time, to 
grace their board. By-and-by it came to Rapp’s ears that 
Schick was dispensing the products of the still with too 
iiberal a hand to the villagers. He was removed from the 
distillery and given charge of the sheep, of which the 
society possessed a vast herd. Alone, for hours, he watch- 
ed them on the hills surrounding the village. Schick was 
a man in every respect worthy of his name. In addition 
to great personal courage, he possessed a mind qualified to 
work out its own trains of thought. Love for his wife was 
all that bound him to the society, for, although a believer 
in Christianity, he had no faith in the doctrines of the 
society. His wife, on the contrary, believed the following 
of Rapp’s teachings to be necessary for the salvation of her 
soul. She thought he was the chosen of the Lord, and be- 
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lieved that he had power to perform miracles. They had 
lived together happily for five or six years, when Rapp 
promulgated his monstrous decree, that, in order to become 
disciples of Christ, there must be no more marrying, nor 
giving in marriage; and that those who were already mar- 
ried should separate forever. Schick at once prepared to 
remove his family from Harmony, when he was met by the 
resistance of his wife, who declared that she would not ac- 
company him. All entreaties proving futile, Schick pre- 
pared to leave, with his children, believing that the mother- 
heart would soon yield in their absence. Here he was met 
by a new obstacle. No objection was made to his taking 
his little girl, but he found that in removing the boy, he 
would be resisted by the powerful society. Yielding to cir- 
cumstances, he departed with the girl alone, and took up 
his residence at Greensburg, where he gave the little girl 
in care of his sister-in-law. After he had lived in Greens- 
burg several months, he instituted cautious inquiries, and 
learned in what house in Harmony his boy was kept. He 
next hired a man to go with him on horseback to Harmony, 
to abduct the child. They approached the town after dark, 
Schick bidding his companion wait for him a short distance 
out of town. The villagers were at church, and Schick’s 
spproach to the house was unnoticed. Cautiously he push- 
ed the door ajar and look in. -At a long table, with his 
back toward the door, was seated an old man engaged in 
the manufacture of long brimstone-tipped matches. (Luci- 
fer matches had not then come into general use). Opposite 
him sat the boy, building toy-houses of the unfinished 
matches. His quick eye caught sight of his father, as he 
pushed the door wider open, and he screamed, “Der Schick! 
Der Schick!” As Schick darted forward, the old man sprang 
up and would have offered some resistance, but a well-di- 
rected blow laid him upon the floor, and seizing the child, 
Schick flew like the wind down the village street, and 
reaching his accomplice, the latter was soon galloping away 
with the child, toward Greensburg. Schick had no horse, 
and in the meantime the alarm having been given, he per- 
ceived the Harmonites approaching in pursuit. Calmly fac- 
ing them, he pointed his two pistols at them, and in an in- 
stant they fled like a flock of sheep. “Shame on ye!” 


cried Rapp. “A seore of stout able-bodied young men to 
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be so intimidated by one man”. “Ah, father’, said they, 
“we always told you that man has something more than 
human power to back him”. 

When Schick thought he could induce his wife to leave 
Harmony by abducting her children, he little knew her. A 
year after the events last recorded, he removed to the 
neighborhood of Pittsburg [sic.], where he purchased four- 
teen acres of ground and began the business of market-gar- 
dener. He then formed the daring project of abducting his 
wife herself, believing that the absence of her children had 
softened her heart, and that if he could once get her out- 
side of Rapp’s influence, she would not return. 


He hired a young man to join the society on probation, 
in order to learn where his wife was, and what was nec- 
essary for the adventure. The plot succeeded. His agent 
reported that he had conversed with Magdalene, having told 
her that he has seen her husband and children in Pitts- 
burg. She made anxious inquiries about the children, but 
declared her intention never to leave the society. The next 
day, with four trusty friends, Schick set out in a light 
spring wagon for Harmony. Five miles from Harmony they 
stopped at a tavern, had supper, and ordered breakfast for 
six persons, early in the morning. On learning the object 
of their journey, the landlord tried to convince them of its 
futility, but finding them determined he said, “Well, I will 
make a bargain with you. If you have the lady in the 
morning, I’ll furnish breakfast gratis for all, while if you 
return without her, you shall pay for six. Do you agree?” 
“Certainly”, replied my great-grandfather. Schick’s spy had 
reported that his wife was living at the doctor’s house, a 
place familiar to Schick,—and that patrols walked the 
streets of the village every night, except between the hours 
of twelve and one o’clock. At half-past twelve the village 
was wrapped in silence. Three of the adventurers, with a 
wagon, remained on the outskirts of the town, while Schick 
and a companion, with a dark lantern, and an axe to break 
open the door, crept noiselessly through the deserted streets. 
Fortunately they found the door open. Removing their 
shoes, they crept up stairs and peeped into the front room. 
Two men were lying asleep. They looked into the next and 
found the object of their search. The light awoke her, 
and seeing them, she screamed. Before she could repeat it, 
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she was gagged with a handerchief and was being carried, 
bedding and all, down stairs. They reached their compan- 
ions undetected. No one in the village knew anything of 
what had happened until the following morning, when they 
went to awaken Magdalene. Then they found she was gone, 
and with her the bed, but her clothing was untouched, and 
on the stairs they found a pillow. “Ah, that Schick!” said 
they. “We always knew he was in league with the Devil.” 

Schick did not take his wife’s clothes, because the Har- 
monites wore a peculiar costume, but when they reached the 
wagon he produced clothing that he had brought from Pitts- 
burg, and made his wife put it on. Then they started. 
Two miles from Harmony she darted from the wagon into 
a thicket at the roadside. It was intensely dark, but they 
knew the moon would soon rise, so they surrounded the 
thicket and waited. When the moon rose one of them en- 
tered the thicket, through which ran a small brook. He 
found her lying in the brook, her head alone being above 
the surface. They returned her to the wagon, and wrapped 
her in the bedding. It was early April, and on the surface 
of the brook, where she had lain for an hour, while they 
were waiting for moonrise, a thin coat of ice had formed. 
She shivered like one with the ague. They hastened to the 
inn where they had stopped in the evening, and procured 
dry clothes for her, her own being dried while they break- 
fasted. They had twenty-five miles to go, and did not reach 
home until nine o’clock at night. Her children were asleep, 
but her arrival awakened them, and they sprang to greet 
her. “Ah, dear children, you will go with me to the good 
old father (Rapp) will you not?” was her salutation. “No”. 
“Go away from me then, you are not my children’, she ex- 
claimed, thrust them from her, and would not notice them 
again. For several days she remained in a kind of stupor, 
paying no attention to anybody or anything, refusing to 
cat, and grasping at every opportunity to try and effect her 
escape. Once she broke away from them, and ran half a 
mile before Schick overtook her. 

The fifth night of her stay she sprang from bed and 
ran at full speed in her night-clothes. Her husband stopped 
to put on his garments. The night was bitter cold, and 
there was a slight snow on the ground. He traced her by 
the prints of her bare feet in the snow and overtook her 
in the woods, half a mile from the house. She refused to 
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return, and when he tried to carry her, she grasped at 
bushes and saplings, where she clung with the tenacity of 
a maniac. In this dire extremity he forgot himself and 
struck her. Just as he struck, she turned her face toward 
him, and received the blow upon her nose. Years after- 
ward the memory of that blow, and the stream of crimson 
blood that spurted out over her white garments and the 
2now, haunted him. He was in despair, “In God’s name, 
Magdelene”, he cried, “come home. You shall return to 
Harmony tomorrow. Anything rather than perish here!’ 
“Are you sincere?” she asked, ‘Your hand upon it”. He gave 
her his hand and they returned. 


The excitement reacted and left her too weak to start 
the next day, and it was necessary to prepare provisions 
for her journey. She said she would go alone, on foot. 
They gave her a supply of provisions, and Schick gave her 
a half-dollar to pay her ferriage. He knew it was useless 
to give her more, as it would only go to Rapp. She begged 
her passage on the ferries, and on her way was overtaken 
by a wagon going within two miles of Harmony. She en- 
gaged a passage on the wagon for twenty-five cents. Sev- 
eral miles from Harmony she adroitly slipped off, saving 
her money, which she handed, intact, to Rapp, on her ar- 
rival. 

But the sight of her children had awakened within her 
all the mother’s love that had lain dormant so long. Day 
after day she besought Rapp and prayed and besought him 
to get her her children. “My children, my children. Father, 
thou art almighty. If thou sayest but the word, they will 
be brought here. Oh, give me my children!” Wearied by 
ner constant importunity, he pronounced her insane, and 
caused her to be locked up. She escaped at midnight, and 
awakened him with a cry for her children. He had her 
removed to a house two miles out of town, where she was 
jmprisoned in the loft. She crept through the trap-door 
and let herself down by her bed-cord, lacerating her hands 
terribly, and was flying to Rapp, when her keeper over- 
took her, and struck and kicked her, so that she was con- 
fined to her bed for weeks. A woman of the village, who 
came to see her, heard her story and spread it abroad, so 
that it reached the ears of Rapp. Fearful of public opin- 
ion, he sent a physician to investigate, who reported the 
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woman in a sad plight. Her keeper was then excommun- 
icated from the church for four weeks,—that being the 
most severe punishment Rapp could inflict! 

My great-grandmother began to recover, and it seemed 
as though mother-love was going to conquer after all, for 
she ran away from Harmony and was going to seek her 
children, when, a few miles from Pittsburgh, she met 
Rapp’s son, who questioned her, and on his portraying the 
awful consequences of her deserting the church, she wept, 
and said she would return, if he would promise her his 
father’s forgiveness. 

She never tried to go to her children again. 

Only once—long years afterward—did the old mother- 
love spring up again. Her daughter—then a grandmother 
—called to bid her farewell on her departure to Ohio, as 
she never expected to see her again. As they parted at the 
train, the poor old woman gave scream after scream, and 
when the cars moved away, she sank upon the earth. Many 
an eye, among the passengers on the train, was wet with 
sympathetic tears. She died at the age of seventy-six. 

In the old apple-orchard at Economy—buried accord- 
ing to the usages of the society, which prohibit any show 
of respect for the dead, among a hundred others, with no 
stone to mark her resting-place, lies, after a troubled life, 
all that was mortal of Magdalene Schick, my great- 
grandmother. 








The Intellectual Life of Pittsburgh, 1786-1836 


By Edward Park Anderson 
VIII. 
Painting 


An extensive practice or patronage of the art of paint- 
ing for its own sake could scarcely be expected in a town 
as raw as early Pittsburgh, where, as a result of a lack of 
experience and of leisure, none of the fine arts, with the 
exception of literature, was supported for its aesthetic qual- 
ities alone. Music and the drama succeeded as well as they 
did because they were made to appeal to the senses rather 
than to the soul. Painting had no recreational attraction 
to the layman, so he put it to a practical use, the repro- 
duction of his likeness. Portrait painters were, indeed, 
looked upon as, and perhaps were, mechanics of a sort. 
Later directories grouped them along with photographers. * 
And one at least did not consider it below his dignity to 
paint “ornamental or plain signs.” * It was not until the 
wealth that built large homes and fancy carriages appeared 
that artists became anything more than photographers. 

Artists who came to Pittsburgh from the East came, 
not because the town was a cultural center, but because it 
offered an opportunity for pecuniary success greater than 
could be attained where their works would be subjected to 
greater competition and more knowing criticism. The first 
two came from Philadelphia in 1804. * One was a land- 
scape, the other a miniature painter. The former, Mr. 
Dearborn, who has been met in the theater and the concert 
hall, soon discovered that he could not earn a livelihood by 
his preferred art and turned to other fields. ‘ Two other 
portrait painters arrived in 1811. ° One, J. T. Turner, 
from New York, succeeded so well in painting and in teach- 
ing drawing that he extended his proposed stay of a few 
weeks to almost a year. John Crowley of Philadelphia, the 
next arrival, offered specimens of his work, and guaran- 
teed a likeness for from fifteen to forty dollars. ° There 
was not enough patronage to make a permanent stay profit- 
able; all these artists were but transients. While they were 
in Pittsburgh, however, they painted the portraits of some 
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of the leading men. Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Henry 
Marie Brackenridge, Judge Henry Baldwin, and four of the 
early mayors of the city, Ebenezer Denny (1816), John M. 
Snowden (1825-28), Magnus Murray (1828-29), and Mat- 
thew B. Lowrie (1830) had their features set on unsigned 
canvasses that are still preserved. * 

The first artist whose work is much known was also 
the first native Pittsburgher to set up in the city as a por- 
trait painter. This was James R. Lambdin (1807-1889), 
who, after studying in Philadelphia with E. Miles and 
Thomas Sully, * returned to Pittsburgh in 1826, announced 
in the conventional manner, that he would stay a short 
time, ° and remained for six years. While there, he paint- 
ed the portraints of some of the leading men: J. R. Mc- 
Clintock, mayor in 1836; Benjamin Bakewell, the first suc- 
cessful flint glass manufacturer; Neville B. Craig, an im- 
portant commercial figure; the Honorable James Ross, the 
city’s first United States Senator; and the Reverend Jos- 
eph Stockton. * Lambdin also opened in Pittsburgh the 
first exhibition of fine arts in the West. Besides, during 
his residence there, he started two men on the road to 
greater fame than he ever attained. William Russell Smith, 
a Pittsburgher who later became well know for his paint- 
ing of the higher types of scenery in the Walnut Street 
Theater in Philadelphia, and whose small and elaborate 
landscapes were at one time in demand, was first taught by 
Lambdin in Pittsburgh.“ The son of Lambdin, George 
Cochran Lambdin, was born in Pittsburgh and taught by 
nis father. Later while living in Philadelphia, he gained 
some repute for his landscapes and portraits. “ 

Thomas Sully (1783-1872) whose Boy With a Torn Hat, 
now in the Boston Museum, marked the beginning of the 
democratization of art in America, visited Pittsburgh be- 
fore 1817, painting, among others, the family of John C. 
Shoenberger, a pioneer iron manufacturer. * After Lamb- 
din’s departure in 1832, A. L. Dalbey and J. C. Darley were 
the leaders. Chester Harding (1792-1866) who later paint- 
ed three presidents before going to England where he be- 
came very popular, began his career as a portrait painter 
in Pittsburgh in 1833, painting, among others, the Honor- 
able Harmar Denney. “ From the beginning of the cen- 
tury, it seems, the city was not long without a portrait 
painter. 
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A less expensive method of reproduction of one’s like- 
ness was by having it made in a silhouette. Strikingly cor- 
rect likenesses could be cut out with a pair of scissors by 
an expert in a few seconds, and cost from one-quarter to 
one and one-quarter dollars according to their: size. To 
attract patrons, the proprietor of one such establishment 
also provided music on some sort of a mechanical instru- 
ment which he called the Panharmonicon. * 

A few professional landscape painters stopped long 
enough to try their art on local subjects. In 1806, Beck, 
probably the first landscape artist to cross the Alleghenies, 
painted a Pittsburgh for General John Wilkins. W. C. Wall, 
a native portrait painter, painted a Pittsburgh in 1817. Rob- 
ert Smith, who delivered recitations and exhibited trans- 
parent paintings of Columbus, Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, and Monroe, * also “photographed in oil’ two local 
scenes, the First Powder Magazine in Pittsburgh, (1839), and 
Old House, Foot of Coal Hill, (1832)." About 1825, Joshua 
Shaw, who had attracted attention in London as a copyist 
of old masters, * painted two local views. Other artists 
whose works have not been preserved probably plied their 
trade. 

For the benefit of those to whom lack of wealth and 
opportunity denied the pleasure of having works of art in 
their own homes or of seeing them in the homes of others, 
public exhibitions furnished occasions for expressing won- 
der. Counting, no doubt, upon the spectacular nature of 
his exhibit to attract patrons, a Frenchman, in 1818, dis- 
played a collection of what he claimed to be foreign paint- 
ings of Mount Vesuvius and Mount Etna.” Another paint- 
ing was displayed in what seems to have been a rather 
ridiculous manner. This painting, The Capuchin Chapel at 
Rome, by an American artist, drew an editorial comment at 
a time when editorials on anything but politics or com- 
merce were rare. The editor of the Mercury said that he 
had never beheld anything of the kind which excited in 
him such strong emotions of pleasure and admiration. * 
The same issue of the paper contained the following adver- 
tisement which is its own commentary. 


Mr. Parmly, Dentist, will attend to the duties 
of his profession at Mrs. Kerr’s in Second- 
Street from 9 o’clock A. M. till 2 P. M. 

The celebrated painting of the Capuchin 
Chapel at Rome may be seen at Mr. Parmly’s 
for a few days, from 3 o’clock P. M. till 9. 
Admittance 12% Cents. 
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But artistic appreciation was growing, and some in the 
city were conscious of it. The Hesperus of August 30, 1828 
discussed the matter in the following editorial. 


A taste for the Fine Arts, which, but a few years since, 
was scarcely discernible in Pittsburgh, is now manifest among 
the literary portion of our citizens. The most eminent of our 
artists, are Lambdin, Byrne, Gilbert, and Nelson, and are all 
excellent in their respective spheres of painting. -- Not long 
since, Mr. Gilbert requested us to suggest a design for the 
exercise of his pencil. We proposed one from Milton’s Comus: 
“Laughter holding both his sides.” He executed the piece on 
a pretty large scale, and with a degree of faithfulness to the 
conception of the author, highly creditable to the taste and 
talents of the artist. This gentleman, we understand, is about 
to execute a historical piece on an extensive canvas. -- But 
the artist who, at this time, is entitled to the particular at- 
tention and patronage of our citizens, in consequence of the 
splendid design he has recently projected, is Mr. J. R. Lamb- 
din. This gentleman contemplates establishing a MUSEUM, 
in connection with a GALLERY of PAINTINGS. His ar- 
rangements are nearly completed; and it remains to be seen 
whether our citizens possess a genuine taste for the Fine 
Arts, or only mockery of it. 

Mr. Lambdin’s museum was, however, a much more 
democratic institution than the above would lead one to ex- 
pect. It contained a portrait of Henry Baldwin, then in 
Congress, and canvases by West and Trumbull, in the best 
American tradition of the time, along with a collection of 
reptiles and Indian relics.“ It may have contained more 
good works, or it may have had to degenerate in order to 
succeed. Be that as it may, other exhibitions of the time 
were much the same. The proprietor’s chief aim, appar- 
ently, was to make his display seem attractive by its horror 
or its grandeur. Wax figures appeared along with “ele- 
gant paintings.” ~ One show contained a life-size painting 
of a maniac, one of an Anaconda destroying a horse and 
rider, and a Venus all by Robert Street. Along with these 
were shown wax figures of Louis XVI taking leave of his 
family before his execution, Miller’s wax Venus, and a 
representation of the “death of General Moreau at the bat- 
tle in Prussia. He is carried from the field by two Russian 
soldiers. The wound in his leg, together with the head of 
a Russian soldier exposed to view.” This show further con- 


tained an Egyptian mummy and its sarcophagus. * 
Exhibitions of single pictures were made attractive by 


their grandeur or their awfulness. A “splendid painting 
of Cain meditating the death of his brother Abel,” by 
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David, was praised for its correctness in every detail. ™ 
Soon afterwards, two other biblical paintings, The Tempta- 
tion of Adam and Eve, and The Expulsion from Paradise, 
both by a French artist, Le Blanc, were displayed for two 
weeks. * If these were original works, their exhibition 
takes from J. J. Gillespie, who opened an art gallery in 
1832, the credit of being the first to bring original foreign 
paintings west of the Alleghenies. * Yet his gallery was 
more extensive and more permanent and in later years it 
must have been a source of inspiration to several Pitts- 
burgh artists of the next generation. 

An exhibition of art whose subject rather than its ac- 
companiments was anthropological came in 1836 when 
George Catlin displayed in Pittsburgh his paintings of In- 
dian life.“ Catlin was a Philadelphia artist, who, attract- 
ed by the picturesqueness and grandeur of visiting Indian 
chieftains, spent his life among Indians who had not been 
changed by contact with white men, painting their life and 
environment. At the time of his visit to Pittsburgh, his 
fame was just rising, and he later became known through- 
out the English-speaking world for his work. 

Catlin’s exhibition was the last in the period under 
consideration. The people of Pittsburgh by this time had 
had an opportunity to gain a superficial knowledge of the 
art of painting. They had seen no masters, however, and 
but a very few foreign works; and, while they spoke of 
what they saw with the assurance of inexperienced men, 
they probably knew but little how to appreciate or criticise 
what was before them. It is pleasant to learn, however, 
that there were in the city men of taste and means enough, 
in the eighteen-twenties, to collect a purse to enable a cer- 
tain A. Bowman to study painting in England and France. 
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IX. 
Social, Scientific, and Literary Organizations 


The institutions of formal intellectual activity are not 
the only criteria of the cultural development of a city. In 
its informal social gatherings could be seen to a great ex- 
tient the degree of sophistication and culture that it had 
obtained. The table talk at Judge Brackenridge’s would 
tell more of what the leaders of Pittsburgh’s first social 
and intellectual circles had accomplished than any enumer- 
ation of the number of the city’s schools and libraries. 
Henry Marie Brackenridge, for instance, says of the din- 
ners at his boarding house, “The conversation at dinner 
was almost always interesting, turning on general political 
history, military events of Europe, or public characters; 
while the most rigid observance of good breeding prevailed. 
It was not a hasty meal snatched at a table d’hote, but the 
‘feast of reason and the flow of the soul.’ If the Trollopes, 
or Fearons, or Ashes, who pretend to give an account of 
American society, into which they were never admitted, 
were to be introduced to a table like that of Mrs. Earl, they 
would very soon have been compelled to feel their infer- 
iority in point of information at least.” * Unfortunately, 
such private gatherings have left no record of the conver- 
sations that there took place, so the more or less public 
gatherings of known purpose must be looked to for in- 
formation upon the interests of the citizens. 


For social purposes primarily, but also for some com- 
mon improvement of their members, societies fraternal, 
scientific, and literary were organized. The first was a 
lodge of the Ancient York Masons, organized in 1785, * 
which carried out the usual rites and ceremonies with 
pomp and regularity. * After a rather unusual advertise- 
ment for members, the first wholly local organization, the 
Mechanical Society, came into existence in 1788. ‘ What 
purpose it had other than social is not known, but the fact 
that it existed for a long time testifies to its strength. 

The first society of known purpose and accomplish- 
ments was the Chemical and Physiological Society, organ- 
ized in 1813 * by men of scientific interests, associated for 
mutual improvement in the different departments of natur- 
al history. * These dabblers in science met every two weeks. 
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They soon acquired a circulating library, a cabinet of curi- 
osities, and chemical apparatus which they lodged in a 
room of the court house, a building which, judging from the 
number of libraries and laboratories that it sheltered at 
various times, must have rivaled the university as a seat of 
jearning and science. The first president of the Chemical 
and Physiological Society was Walter Forward, formerly 
the editor of the Tree of Liberty, and later prominent in na- 
tional politics. There were, among the officers of the 
society, lecturers in the fields of botany, anatomy, miner- 
alogy, astronomy, and natural philosophy. * 

The existence of two other societies is affirmed by an- 
nouncements of meetings. There is an announcement of a 
meeting, at the Academy, of the Franklin Society, whose 
name and place of meeting suggest that it was of either 
literary or scientific interests. * Soon after the War of 
1812, the Pittsburgh Medical Society made its appearance, 
probably as a result of the difficulties that Pittsburgh phy- 
sicians encountered in attending the meetings of the West- 
ern Medical Society at Washington, Pennsylvania. *° Through 
this society and its Pittsburgh successor, ideas were ex- 
changed and methods improved. If the first president of 
the Pittsburgh Medical Society, Joel Lewis, a man of many 
nonors, “* was representative of the society, it must have 
been a very worthy organization. 

The Pittsburgh Philosophical Society was organized 
some time before 1817. “ It possessed a library and ap- 
paratus for making chemical experiments. ” Before its 
members, lectures were delivered by men of scientific learn- 
ing. One of these lectures was published. It was deliver- 
ed by John Behan, the architect of the new Saint Paul’s 
church in 1829. “ After treating in glittering general 
terms the beauties and blessings of his subject, Architec- 
ture, he ended by pointing out that the architecture of 
Pittsburgh’s few public buildings was not something of 
which to boast. Perhaps it was his listeners that later 
brought some improvement. 

Meanwhile, two literary societies were organized, In 
1827, the Newton Literary Society invited literary gentle- 
men and the public generally to attend exercises in honor 
of the birthday of their patron.“ In that same year, the 
Pittsburgh Philosophical and Philological Society was or- 
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ganized with the Reverend Robert Bruce, the head of the 
University, as its president. Discussion of any matter 
save a religious one could be brought before it. Desks and 
chairs in a semicircular arrangement were provided for its 
members. “ Before it were held debates whose titles give 
s flavor of the eighteenth century to the busy life of the 
industrial city. “Are critical reviews injurious to the ad- 
vancement of literature?” * and “Was the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages calculated to improve the moral character of 
the World?” * are two examples. 

Another society, partly scientific and very practical, 
was the Pittsburgh Mechanics’ Institute, established in 
1830. * Its object was the promotion of useful arts and 
sciences, the increase of its members’ practical knowledge, 
and the advancement of popular education. For these pur- 
poses, it secured lecturers and held meetings for useful 
reading and conversation, from which politics and religion 
were barred. Books and chemical apparatus were to be 
provided and an effort was to be made to promote a school 
in which emphasis should be placed upon technical educa- 
tion. The Young Men’s Society of Pittsburgh had almost 
identical purposes, and, in the conventional manner, had a 
library and lecturers.” An attempt to found an historical 
society was also made, but the inexperience of its founders 
as well as the previous existence of a state historical socie- 
ty, led them to devote themselves merely to lectures on his- 
torical subjects. ” 

Other societies existed, probably resembling those al- 
ready mentioned. “ Of all these societies, little is known 
except that they were organized with certain purposes. The 
scientific societies aimed to satisfy an interest in science 
that had not been satisfied in the schooling of its members. 
The literary societies, too, were of both an educational and 
social value, bringing together the well educated and the 
less well educated but ambitious. Thy all developed the 
minds of their members, and perhaps, were the training 
grounds for future industrial leaders and statesmen. 

* * * 

The city also had a few public social gatherings, Danc- 
ing was popular, and from the beginning, the advertise- 
ments of dancing teachers were numerous. Private instruc- 
tion was given in the many dances of the day, but the great- 
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est attraction lay in the practicing balls, held in order that 
ladies and gentlemen might practice together, and in the 
frequent subscription balls given under the auspices of the 
dancing masters, where “the hours of night sped lightly 
onward with the unskilled, untiring youth, as they thread- 
ed the mazes of the dance, guided by the music of the 
violin, from which some good-humored rustic drew his 
Orphean sounds.” * 

Fencing, another concomitant of culture at that time, 
was not without its teachers. The leading young men of 
the town learned the art, although there is no record of 
their having used it. Pistols were the duelling instruments 
actually used, and one newspaper editor lost his life in a 
duel occasioned by some slurring remarks in his paper. 
The few fencing teachers that appeared were French, and 
one at least taught the French language also. * 

In the early days, the form or recreation most uni- 
versal in its appeal was horse-racing. The races were con- 
ducted in good style—as early as 1786, the Pittsburgh 
Jockey Club decreed that jockeys should wear appropriate 
apparel. “ The annual meets drew the entire population to 
the track; stores and schools were closed and all business 
forgotten. Even a state law prohibiting gambling failed 
to put an end to racing, but it gradually lost its popularity 
and was discontinued. * 
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xX 
Leading Men 

This account of the life of the inhabitants of Pitts- 
burgh when they were not occupied with making a living, 
but were engaging their minds in recreational or intellect- 
ual activity is their cultural history. Yet, in another sense, 
it is merely a background to, or explanation of, the rise of 
a few men above their fellow-townsmen and into national 
prominence. The city did not make them, nor did they 
make the city; it was mutual improvement. The material 
facilities were offered in the form of schools, theaters, some 
music, and a few societies for intellectual exercise. The real 
ascendancy, however, came, as anywhere, with the individ- 
ual. Three men of the period which is being considered at- 
tracted attention by their literary work. None was primar- 
ily a writer. Each had something to which to attribute 
nis ability besides his residence in Pittsburgh for a part of 
his life. 

The first important Pittsburgher, and the most im- 
portant for many years, was Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
(1748-1816), who, born in Scotland and reared in eastern 
Pennsylvania, came to the town in 1781 to grow along with 
it while practicing law. Before he left the East, however, 
he had completed the greater part of his literary work. It 
consisted of a poem, On the Rising Glory of America, in 
which he had co-operated with his classmate Philip 
Freneau and which he recited at the time of his graduation 
from Princeton (1771), and two plays written and pro- 
duced when he was master of an academy in Maryland. 
These two plays, The Battle of Bunker Hill (1776) and The 
Death of General Montgomery (1777), written in blank verse, 
were technically good, and suffer little by comparison with 
other American verse of the time. They were full of in- 
tense patriotism. They were, nevertheless, conventional in 
form and conception, and live in American literature only 
as proofs that early American writers were capable of fol- 
lowing English models. 
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Their author was, for a time, the editor of the United 
States Magazine in Philadelphia, a position in which his 
quick and biting wit did not tend to make friends for him. 
He came from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in whose develop- 
ment he interested himself, aiding it by his contributions to 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, established through his efforts, and 
by his work as a member of the state legislature. In that 
body, he attracted state-wide attention in 1786-1787 by a 
speech demanding the removal of Spanish control from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, explaining to his constitutents 
in Pittsburgh that this removal was more important to 
their welfare than the establishment of an academy or the 
creation of a new county with Pittsburgh as the county 
seat, his other chief interests.* There were those who be- 
lieved that the eloquence of his oratory was not surpassed 
in the House of Commons. ” 


His numerous contributions to the Pittsburgh Gazette 
were published in a volume in 1806. ° His other writings in- 
cluded Incidents of the Western Insurrection, published in 
1795, and Law Miscellanies, published in 1816 when he no 
longer lived in Pittsburgh. The former was an account of 
the Whiskey Rebellion in which Brackenridge took a prom- 
inent part. His position, as a result of his belief in a lib- 
eral government without interference by the masses, was 
an awkward one, for, while he attended the meetings of 
the insurrectionists, he counseled moderation and sought to 
act as a meditator between the resisting distillers and the 
government; yet his connection with what were looked 
upon as rebels brought him under suspicion of the authori- 
ties. He was, consequently, distrusted for a time by both 
parties, but succeeded finally in clearing himself. 

His most important work, Modern Chivalry, was writ- 
ten in Pittsburgh where the third volume was published in 
1793, the first book printed west of the mountains. ‘ Modern 
Chivalry. is a satire, growing out of an earlier poem, ° upon 
the American democracy at the close of the Revolution, 
when the impossibility of putting into effect the liberal 
principles of the Revolution was recognized. It was one of 
the first attacks upon the rule of the common man to be 
made by one of liberal spirit. The hero, Teague O’Regan, 
an Irish bog-trotter and servant to Captain Farrago, only 
with difficulty escapes being made a member of Congress, 
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a clergyman, an Indian Chief, and, finally, a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. The book’s genial author 
opposed strong government, but believed that the masses 
were too completely ignorant to govern themselves. The 
satire is clever and sustained throughout, unobscured by the 
work’s slap-stick qualities and lack of polish. Modern Chiv- 
alry can scarcely be called the first American novel, if for 
no other reason than that it is not a novel, but a series of 
incidents joined together only by a common character. Yet 
it is attracting more and more attention for its political 
thought and as an early American humorous work. And it 
is worthy of attention also for the originality of its concep- 
tion, for, while it is crude, and while it smacks of Smollet, 
there is nevertheless a clearly thought out purpose in it. 
Its humor made it quite popular when it was published and 
it ran into many editions in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. As late as 1928, it was reproduced in a series of 
classic rogue stories. 


Although Brackenridge prospered in Pittsburgh, he 
was respected rather than loved, despite his interest in the 
town, for his intellectual superiority and his patronizing 
though genial air kept him from close friendship with all 
but a few, and he was never fully appreciated. He returned 
to the East in 1806. 

His son, Henry Marie, was born in Pittsburgh in the 
same year that the first newspaper was established, and 
was destined for a life rather different from that of other 
boys of the town. His father was especially careful of his 
education, and taught him to read and write, but, before 
he had scarcely learned his own language, he sent him to 
live with a German family in eastern Pennsylvania. After 
a year there, where of necessity he learned the German lan- 
guage, he was sent fifteen hundred miles down the river 
to live in a French village in Louisiana where he was forced 
to learn another language. Thus, at the age of ten, he had 
acquired two foreign tongues, and, according to the maxim 
of Louis XIV, had twice doubled himself.* Upon his return 
home, he continued to read French before his father, as well 
as English classics such as The Vicar of Wakefield, Tom 
Jones, Robinson Crusoe, The Spectator, and a translation of 
Don Quixote. His father’s poetry and humorous prose also 
became a part of his curriculum. He studied continuously 
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and his voluntary reading was extensive and varied. He 
was taught Latin and Greek by his father, and, by the time 
he was of age, had picked up for himself a reading knowl- 
edge of Italian and Spanish. As a result of this early edu- 
cation, he found little in the University to attract him and 
withdrew after a few months to spend his time reading 
Bacon, Locke, Newton, Hutcheson, and Paley, in company 
with the widely-read Gilkison whose attempt to successfully 
operate a bookstore had failed. Yet Brackenridge was not 
a one-sided youth, for he could walk a slack wire well 
enough to take a professional performer’s place, was en- 
thusiastic about drawing and painting, and had some knowl- 
edge of music. 


It is interesting to know that in this western town, or 
city, as it became in 1816, there was a man of culture sur- 
passed by few in the East. As the product of so many 
carefully planned educations, however, he was a very able 
man, but never a great one. He followed his father’s foot- 
steps in studying law. From President Madison, a class- 
imate of his father, he received two appointments that gave 
him an opportunity to travel. As deputy attorney in the 
territory ef New Orleans and as secretary to the first Amer- 
ican commission sent to South America, he made journeys 
that he later recorded in his writings. After practicing 
law in Pittsburgh, he was elected to Congress in 1840, served 
on a commission to make a treaty with Mexico in 1841, and 
was elected to the Pennsylvania legislature in 1844. After 
his term there, he lived in retirement until his death.’ 


His most important writings were Views of Louisiana 
(1812), adHistory of the Late War (1813), a Voyage to South 
America (1819) which was translated into Spanish in the 
following year, and Recollections of Persons and Places in the 
West (1834). In 1859, he wrote a History of the Western In- 
surrection, based chiefly upon his father’s account of it. 
These are not works of genius; they are pleasantly written 
travel stories that reflect the education and experience of 
their author, who deserves attention as the intellectual lead- 
er in Pittsburgh in his generation as his father had been 
before him. If he did nothing permanent, he at least justi- 
‘fied his father’s cares by being a man of culture and ability. 

The third of the writers who gained prominence was 
Morgan Neville (1783-1840), the son of Major Presley Nev- 
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ille, an aide-de-camp of Lafayette and one of the Revolu- 
tionary officers who settled in Pittsburgh. At the Acad- 
emy, where he was for a time a classmate of Henry Marie 
Brackenridge who considered him first in ability among his 
friends then and later, he received a knowledge of the clas- 
sics and of mathematics; and his father’s friendship for 
everyone and everything French gave him a taste for 
French literature. One of the leading young men of the 
borough, * he was admitted to the bar in 1808, served a term 
as sheriff of Allegheny County, and was for several years 
editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette, filling the position with 
marked ability. When financial difficulties of his father 
made longer residence in Pittsburgh disagreeable to his 
somewhat sensitive nature, he went to Cincinnati in 1824 
as secretary for an insurance company. There for a few 
months he edited what was probably the first daily paper 
west of Philadelphia. ° 


There also he wrote the two sketches that gained him 
contemporary local fame. The first and more important 
appeared in The Western Souvenir, an anthology published 
in Cincinnati in 1829. ° Mike Fink, The Last of the Boat- 
men, as it was called, was a delightfully urbane and polished 
sketch of an Indian scout who had turned to a life on the 
river. Both the character and the author’s treatment of 
it should mark Neville as one of the forerunners of Mark 
Twain. Critics agree that it was by far the best contribu- 
tion to the Western Souvenir.“ The other sketch, Reminis- 
cences of Pittsburgh, was published in the Cincinnati Chron- 
tcle in 1831 and copied into the Pittsburgh Gazette.” It was 
an account of Chevalier du Bac, a French noble who had 
emigrated and come to Pittsburgh at the time of the French 
Revolution and there established a confectionary. There 
he received Louis Phillipe and his brothers in 1799-1800 
and later returned to France. This work of Neville is also 
written in a surprisingly confident style. 

Henry Marie Brackenridge believed that another of his 
friends, Wilkins Tannehill, was worthy of literary promi- 
nence. Tannehill wrote a volume entitled Sketches of the 
History of Literature from the Earliest Period to the Revival 
of Letters in the Fifteenth Century. It was published in Nash- 
ville, whence he had moved from Pittsburgh, in 1827. In 
the words of the author, it is “an attempt by a backwoods- 
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man to condense and comprise within a narrow compass, the 
most prominent and interesting events, connected with the 
progress of literary and scientific improvement, from the 
earliest period through a long succession of ages, and 
amidst a great variety of circumstances.” For itself, the 
work is of little value. But it is certainly interesting to 
know that a backwoodsman had a sufficient knowledge of 
ancient learning, even if inaccurate and gained wholly from 
secondary sources, to dare to write a volume about it. 

Other writers showed learning in some form. The 
Reverend David Graham translated, from the Latin, Tur- 
retini’s Body of Divinity.” The Reverend John Taylor dis- 
closed the mysteries of witchcraft in a pamphlet.“ “A 
new anc compendious system of arithmetic,” The Western 
Calculator, was written by the Reverend Joseph Stockton, 
also author of The Western Spelling Book.” There were a 
few bits of poetry and prose contributed to the newspapers 
and periodicals by local writers, but, except for those of 
the two Brackenridges, they did not show enough genius 
to justify their conventional forms and subjects. Pitts- 
burgh writers were not, it seems, skillful in the lighter 
forms of literature. Even Hugh Henry Brackenridge was, 
despite his merits, rather heavy handed. Morgan Neville 
was the only one who wrote with facility and lightness. 

* i * 

As the literary figures of Pittsburgh reflected its in- 
terest in the finer arts, its political leaders illustrated, with 
greater clarity, the political opinions of the city. In the 
work of seven men who represented it in the national cap- 
ital during the period under consideration, may be seen the 
growing importance of its industry in the lives of its people. 

The first representative to Congress from Western 
Pennsylvania was William Findley. He was born in Ire- 
land, served in the Revolution, and then settled in West- 
moreland County of which Pittsburgh was then a part. He 
was in Congress from 1791 to 1799 and from 1803 to 1817, 
where he was distinguished as an orator and as an adher~ 
ent to the liberal principles of Jefferson. * In the state 
convention for ratifying the Constitution, he and Gallatin, 
believing that the new instrument gave too much power to 
the central government, opposed it. 

Albert Gallatin, like Findley, was not really a Pitts- 
burgher, but lived in Fayette County. His connection with 
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Pittsburgh came during the Whiskey Rebellion in which he 
took a leading role. There was little sympathy in western 
Pennsylvania for the strong government established by the 
Constitution, and Gallatin was one of those who thought 
that it went too far.” When the Excise Law came upon 
these people who had no way of disposing of their grain 
save by converting it into whiskey, and who had not the 
specie, had they had the inclination, to pay the tax, oppo- 
sition loomed. Gallatin was clerk to the first meeting in 
Pittsburgh, in August of 1792, which drew up a remon- 
strance to Congress. “ Little happened in the next two 
years, but in the summer of 1794 hostilities started. The 
inspector’s house in Pittsburgh was attacked and burned, 
resolutions against the excise filled the Gazette, * and “Tom 
the Tinker” advertised to traitors that his hammer was up 
and his ladle hot.” At this time, Gallatin, whose liberal 
ideas had carried him along in the favor of the insurgents, 
had the courage to stand up for order.” The feelings of 
the majority of the citizens were shown in the election of 
Gallatin to the legislature, and, without his previous knowl- 
edge, to the House of Representatives over the insurgent 
candidate and over Brackenridge who had tried to keep a 
middle position. 


The town of Pittsburgh did not rise against the excise, 
but it was frightened into a show of sympathy with the 
insurrectionists; and to it came the government commis- 
sion, accompanied by troops, to quell what looked like a re- 
bellion. A member of the commission with whom Gallatin, 
as one of the representatives of the insurgents, conferred, 
was the man who had been elected in 1794 to fill his place 
in the Senate from which he had been removed on account 
of not having been a citizen of the United States for a suf- 
ficent length of time. This was James Ross, a Federalist 
who had, at the risk of his popularity, stood up for the 
measure of the government. That his popularity with the 
legislature, at least, was not injured was shown by his re- 
election in 1797 to serve until 1803. In the Senate he was 
one of the leading Federalists and, in 1799, was president 
pro tem. of that body.” He reached his greatest height in 
a glowing speech in 1803 * when he offered resolutions 
that men and money be provided to drive the Spanish from 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the demand of Pittsburgh for 
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almost twenty years. After his term in the Senate, Ross 
returned to become the leading figure of the Allegheny 
County Bar, “ and to be admired and respected by all.* He 
twice ran for governor, but, refusing to bow to his party or 
to canvass for votes, was defeated. 

The next Pittsburgher in Congress was Henry Bald- 
win (1780-1844), a native of Connecticut, who went West, 
after graduation from Yale, to earn his fortune as a lawyer. 
He was quite successful, was in the House of Representa- 
tives from 1817 to 1822, and became later (1830-1844) an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court. 

His actions in the House were guided by his legal train- 
ing and by the interests of his constitutents. The former 
was displayed when he spoke of the right of slave owners 
to be protected in the possession of their property, ” in his 
speech against publishing the secret annals of Congress 
under the Articles of Confederation, * and in a very long 
speech in which he very ably defended, solely on legal 
grounds, Jackson’s execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. * 
His most important work, however, was the drafting and 
presenting, as chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
of the proposed tariff of 1820.” The provisions that he 
felt obliged to defend were those concerning iron and glass. 
“This has been called a Pittsburgh, a cut-glass bill, local, 
partial in its operation;” he said, “and I have been charged 
with framing it from interested motives. Gentlemen had 
better be cautious how they use the word Pittsburgh as a 
name of reproach; it may be like the term Whig—one of 
pride and not of disgrace.” The interests of Pittsburgh 
were, he argued, the interests of the nation, for, in Pitts- 
burgh, glass was both made and cut, thereby increasing the 
national wealth, industry and resources. 

The Pittsburgh that Baldwin represented was, as his 
speech suggests, a different one than that represented by 
any of his predecessors. It had become, chiefly as a result 
of the War of 1812, a really important manufacturing cen- 
ter. As pioneer conditions passed, manufacturing inter- 
ests came to take the upper place in the minds of the people 
as a whole, and interest in cultural things was not propor- 
tionally increased. Yet one wonders with how much sin- 
cerity a man of the then Judge Baldwin’s education spoke 
when he addressed the Mechanics Institute in Pittsburgh 
in 1830. ° He told his audience that “mere works of the 
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finer arts” would pass away in the lifetime of their creat- 
ors. They were good for entertaining the mind in an old 
country, but in a new country emphasis must be on mater- 
ial things, for the work of industry was the only perman- 
ent thing. Children should be educated in order that they 
might provide for themselves; so they should be taught a 
trade. It was the mechanic, not the statesman, that made 
a nation great. And, when Europe taunted them with her 
arts, they could point to the steamboat and testify the 
national triumph. 

A politician was speaking, and a body of mechanics lis- 
tening. But, since the mass of Pittsburgh was mechanics 
and the class of Pittsburgh had until recently been mechan- 
ics, there was some reason besides isolation, it seems, for 
the lack of concerts and theaters, and the exhibition of art 
and stuffed menageries together. 

Walter Forward, also a native of Connecticut, replaced 
Baldwin in the House when he resigned. He was primarily 
a financier and made no speeches that were noted save a 
brief criticism of the proposed wool tariff in 1824. His suc- 
cessor, J. S. Stevenson, was, however, an important figure, 
following the footsteps of Baldwin in becoming the leading 
spirit in the Committee on Manufactures.“ As its acting 
chairman in 1827-1828, he sought, as a friend of the farmer 
and manufacturer, “* to properly protect iron and wool. His 
two long speeches were reported in detail in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette ™ and the farmers and manufactures of Western 
Pennsylvania were grateful to him. 

Williams Wilkins, who followed Stevenson to Washing- 
ton, went to the Senate in 1832, after having declined to 
resign his judgeship in the United States district court of 
Western Pennsylvania to serve in the House of Represen- 
tatives. In the Senate he made a strong stand for a pro- 
tective tariff and suggested methods for reducing the rev- 
enue while increasing the protection. “ It was in the crit- 
ical days of 1833, when South Carolina had threatened nulli- 
tication of the tariff laws, that Wilkins became prominent. 
As a member of the Committee of the Judiciary, he re- 
ported the Revenue Collection Bill or Force Bill, and for 
two days led the debate against Calhoun.” Other projects 
of Jackson met Wilkins’ approval, and he roused the anger 
of many of his constitutents by supporting the removal of 
the deposits from the state banks. 
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Pittsburgh’s position in regard to the tariff of 1820 


was an indication of what was to come, an indication of a 
desire to continue the industrial prosperity that it had 
gained in the War of 1812. By 1836, industry had become 
firmly established, and Pittsburgh could lead the nation in 
demanding protection. 
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PITTSBURGH IN 1836 


To the traveler in 1836, Pittsburgh presented a very 
different appearance than it had, half a century before, pre- 
sented to the two men who crossed the Alleghenies to set 
up the press that made possible its history. The town had, 
indeed, changed, and it had changed not only in size, but 
even in its location. Then it had been a frontier town from 
which Philadelphia and Baltimore were separated by a jour- 
ney of more than a week and to which goods from the East 
were sent with a great expense of time as well as money. 
Now six or seven stages left Philadelphia and Baltimore 
each day for Pittsburgh and made the trip in three days. * 
On the canal, passengers could be carried to Philadelphia in 
four days for ten dollars. Steamboats, of which as many 
as thirty-six lines both sides of the Golden Triangle at one 
time, * brought Cincinnati, Louisville, and even New Orleans 
into comparative proximity. 


Manufacturing in the city had grown tremendously, and 
passed the million dollar mark in 1810.* Trade soon reached 
the same figure.‘ Each doubled itself by 1826, ° and more 
than doubled again in the following decade. The popula- 
tion of the district had grown from little more than a thous- 
and to almost forty thousand.* With this growth had come 
other changes. The city now supported eleven newspapers. " 
The streets, from which the hogs had been excluded in 
1794, * were now paved, and their sperm-oil lamps ° were giv- 
ing way for gas lighting which was also replacing other 
forms of illumination in private homes.” Horses and car- 
riages had become general and a stand for hacks was no 
‘onger a novelty. “ The town pumps had been replaced by 
a reservoir and piped water. “ Night watchmen paced the 
streets and called the hour. * 


Pittsburgh had come, largely since the War of 1812, 
to assume an important place in national life. It was known 
as a great manufacturing center and as little else, although 
it had institutions of learning and culture. It had made 
great progress, but it was no longer the head of the West; 
with the advance of the frontier and the completion of the 
canal, it had become, rather, the tail of the East. 
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sali Fort Washington Oct. 8th 1793. 
My dear Nancy 
Immediatily after I wrote you last I was taken 
very Ill with a flux, that continued very obstinate and hard 
to reduce, it reduced me to the lowest degree to Keep life, 
I have at length however got it Stoped and am recovering. 
I have now gained Strength enough to Sit up and write 
this, and as the Weather got Cool hope to recover fast, I 
beg you have patience as I have, and Dont fret or be un- 
happy trust the event to a Merciful God that has preserved 
me so far in this Severe trial—Give my Eliza a Kifs for me 
believe me yours Sincerely 
Geo. M’Cully. 
Mrs. Ann M’Cully, 


Pittsburgh 
501—Letter 
Fort Washington Nov. 12th 1793 
My dear Nancy 

have received your kind and very affectionate 
Letter by Col. Clarke, it affourded me much satisfaction to 
know that you and my dear little child were in health you 
flaiter yourself with the hopes of seeing me before long, but 
I must inform you with great calmnefs and much composure 
that my disorder will soon carry me to the Mansions of the 
Dead. I feel perfectly resigned to the fate allotted me by 
that God who gave me existance. I am confident I have 
done my duty and am in full hopes of a happy exchange of 
Worlds. I have a defire to live for you and my family only 
since that is denighed me, I must intreat of you my dear 
companion, to discharge your duty like a christian I never 
doubted your affection for me and have ever placed the 
greatest confidence in you and it affords me _ satisfaction 
in my last moments to believe that I leave in the care of 
am affectionate Mother that tender pledge, of our Matri- 
monial connections. Your task is great but I hope you will 
be supported and carried through it in a becoming and suit- 
able manner. Mourn for me with deacency and remind our 
child of natures difsolution, charge it from a dying parent 
when it arrives to years of discrefsion, to be kind to you, 

also to remember its affectionate father. 

I have made such arrangements with my property 
at this place as will secure it to you through the hands of 
Stuart Wilkins, The Wages I have due me for services in 
the Genl. Hospital I have empowered my good friend Cap- 
tain Pratt to receive and transmit you from Philad. and I 
am indebted to him for a Man, Thirty Two Dollars and have 
directed him to pay himself from what he may receive. 

You will know this is not my hand writing, I am 
so far gone that it is not in my power to get over the paper 
with a Penn. I requested my friend Pratt to write you, for 
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me these are the lines and with my last signature.-..Let 
my situation be known to my friends, on whom, with you, 
and my dear child, may the best and choisest of Heavens 
blefsings rest. .- 

fare well, fare well 


Mrs. Nancy M’Cully 
Pittsburgh 


Geo. M’Cully 


wee wwe ee oe ee eee ee eee 


To the eare of Capt. Denny 
who will please to deliver 
it with his own hand 


Presented by 
Mr Richard H. Hawkins. 
502—Letter 
Photostat Copy 
Sir 


I received your favor of the 9th Inst by Captn 
Dodge.—It will be convenient for me to fee the Delaware 
Chiefs and thofe who attend them at Head Quarters tomor- 
row Evening at 5 oClock. 

The whole or a part will come as may he most 
agreeable to them and you will be pleafed to accompany 
them. 

I am Sr 
Yr most Obed Servant 


Go. Washington. 
Head Quarterf May llth. 1779 
General Washington’s 
Order to wait on him 
with the Delaware 


Indians 
Recd May 11th 5 OClock PM. 
To Col. George Morgan 
at 


Princeton 
Go. Washington. 
503—Letter 
In Congrefs, April 19, 1776. 
Inftructions to George Morgan Esqure, agent under the com- 
— for Indian affairs in the middle department. 

You are required to provide, that the great belt 
prefented to the indians last fall at Pittsburgh be forwarded 
with all convenient expedition to the sachems and warriors 
of the western nations; and endeavour to the utmoft of your 
power to convince them of the good wifhes and good inten- 
tions of the Congrefs for and towards them, and to cultivate 
harmony and friendfhip between them and the white people 
and to give Congrefs the most early intelligence of any in- 
terruption thereof or of any difturbance which fhall arrife 
and which you cannot quiet. 

Acquaint the Indians that Congrefs have formed 
the best plan they could devife to import foreign goods for 
their ufe and have neglected no probable means to procure 
them in time; and if they fhould not be fupplied fo foon as 
they may be wanted, the misfortune is to be afcribed to the 
common enemief of them and us, who by obstructing our 
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trade as well as in numberlefs other inftances are daily in- 
juring and diftrefsing both; but that we have well grounded 
hopef of fpeedy relief; In expectation of which and of great- 
er advantages in profpect the prefent inconveniences are 
born more patiently. 

All differences and difputes, that fhall happen be- 
tween the Indians and the white people, you will have ad- 
jufted and determined in the mode prefcribed by a refolve 
of Congrefs, of which you have a copy. And you are di- 
rected in a particular manner to prevent as much as you are 
able impofitions upon the former, by thofe who deal with 
them. 

Treat all thofe people, whom you may meet with 
kindly and hofpitably; infpire them with fentimentf of jus- 
tice and humanity, and difpofe them to introduce the arts 
of civil and focial life and to encourage the refidence of hus- 
bandmen and handicrafts among them. 

Advife the Congrefs from time to time of all oc- 
currences, that may, in your opinion, deferve their attention. 

By order of Congrefs. 
John Hancock, President. 
Inftructions of Congrefs Presented by 

To Mr. Duane Morgan. 

George Morgan Esaqr. 
Agent for Indian Affs. 
Note: In connection with the above it may interest readers 
to know that among the archives of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania is an original manuscript memoran- 
dum book of Col. George Morgan which was presented to the 
Society by the Hon. Robert M. Ewing. 

This book contains the recorded speech of the Delaware 
Indian chiefs in council at Col. Morgan’s home at Princeton, 
New Jersey, May 12, 1779, and addressed to him as “Brother 
Taimenend.” Key-ley-lamont or chief Killbuck was the prin- 
cipal speaker, the speech was repeated by Israel or Straight- 
Arm and was interpreted by Joseph Nicholson. It was a 
tribute to the hospitality and justice of Col. Morgan in his 
dealings with the Indians and as a concrete expression of 
their gratitude they offered him a gift of land, “beginning 
at the mouth of the Run opposite to Montours-Island and 
extending down the Ohio River to the Run next to Logs- 
town,” a tract of three by six miles containing the entire 
Sewickley Bottoms. 

Col. Morgan’s reply to this speech and gift declining the 
latter, is also recorded as well as the short parleys on both 
sides concluding with the Delaware chiefs insisting on pre- 
senting the lands to Col. Morgan’s children in these terms; 
“it is the Resolution of the Delaware Nation that your chil- 
dren shall forever possess and enjoy the Lands we have de- 
scribed to you and which you yourself refuse to accept. And 
we now tell you that it must and shall be so—therefore the 
Delaware Nation do now give the Said lands to your chil- 
dren and their Posterity forever.” 

(Interpreted by David Sullivan) 

504—Civil War Drum 
_ One of the recent additions to the Society’s collection of 
Civil War relics is the drum used by Company C, One Hun- 
dred and Ninety-Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
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There is a coincidence connected with this exhibit that is 
rather unique and can be called “The Veteran’s Return.” 

In early summer of 1864 Governor Curtin of Pennsyl- 
vania requested the raising of regiments to serve 100 days. 
These were to protect railroads operating out of Baltimore 
to the north. The Confederate Cavalry under Harry Gil- 
more were very active at this time in their endeavor to 
destroy these roads, and prevent supplies reaching General 
Grant’s command, 

Company C, One Hundred and Ninety-third Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers was raised in Pittsburgh and ren- 
dezvoused at Camp Howe (now the Oakland District). These 
were here made part of the regimental organization July 19, 
1864, under John B. Clark, Col. The Organization soon pro- 
ceeded to Baltimore and went into camp at Mankin Woods 
where the regiment formed part of Colonel Nagel’s Brigade. 
The regiment was put on provost duty to guard bridges on 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad with 
headquarters at Havre de Grace, Md. They remained in this 
position until returned to Pittsburgh where they were mus- 
tered out November 9, 1864. 

Again on July 19, 1931 sixty-seven years after the or- 
ganization of Company C, One Hundred and Ninty-third Reg- 
iment Pennsylvania Volunteers at Camp Howe, the drum 
used at Camp Howe was returned to the Oakland district, 
not to call the defenders of those men who had heeded its 
alarm. Of this Veteran of the hundred day regiment may 
be truly said: 

“We are tenting tonight on the old camp ground.” 

Presented by 
Taylor H. Beech. 

505—Old Newspapers 
The New England Weekly Journal_____- 
Containing the most Remarkable Occurrences 

Foreign & Domeftick._____- 
Boston—Mass—Monday April 8. 
1728. 

The Boston Gazette, and Country Journal. 
Containing the fresheft Advices, Foreign & Domeftic. 

Monday, March 12, 1770. 
The Times. 


Pittsburgh, Wednesday Morning, January 2, 1833. 
Presented by 
Mrs. W. C. Droege. 
506—Old Confederate Notes 

Corporation of Winchester, Fifteen Cents, 
Winchester, Virginia, June 24, 1861. 

Mechanics Savings & Loan Association, 
Savannah, Georgia, October 25, 1861. 

Confederate States of America, 

One Hundred Dollars, 
Richmond, Virginia, July 26, 1862. 

North Carolina, The County Trustee of the 
County of Camden, Twenty-Five Cents, 
Camden Co., North Carolina, 

September 9th, 1862. 

Confederate States of America, Twenty Dollars 

Richmond, Virginia, April 6th, 1862. 
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Confederate States of America, Ten Dollars, 
Richmond, Virginia, February, 17, 1864. 
Confederate States of America, Twenty Dollars, 
Richmond, Virginia, February 17, 1864. 
Confederate States of America, Five Dollars, 
Richmond, Virginia, February, 17, 1864. 
Confederate States of America, One Hundred Dollars, 
Richmond, Virginia, February 17, 1864. 
Confederate States of America, Fifty Dollars, 
Richmond, Virginia, February 17, 1864. 
Presented by 
Mr. Joseph A. Sloan 
507—Toilet-pitcher 
white, glazed, tulip-leaf ornament; trademark R&K_ Boote, 
Sydenham. 
From furnishings of “Picnic House,’ Stanton Heights, Pitts- 
burgh, the summer home built about 1836 by Wm. Croghan, 
Jr., father of Mrs. Mary Schenley, 
Presented by 
Mrs. Elvert M. Davis. 
508—Jefferson College Scholarship Endowment Certificate 
no 1205, Washington County. Issued at Cannonsburg, March 
29, 1853. These certificates were issued at the price of $25.00 
each and entitled the holder to the privilege of a single scholar- 


ship. 
Signed by William Jeffrey, President, 
James McCullaugh, Secretary. 
Loaned by 
Dr. Fulton R. Stotler. 
509—Relief portrait 
of Ulysses Grant, brown glazed tile plaque, 6x6 in. 
510—Relief portrait 
of William McKinley, blue glazed tile plaque, 3x3 in. 
Presented by 
Matthew MacDonald. 
511—Iron kettle 
angular bail-hoops pioneer period; 
from premises of Ye Old Congruity Church and graveyard 
(1790) New Alexandria, Westmoreland County, one of the 
earliest Presbyterian churches of Western Pennsylvania. 
512—Iron crowbar 
wrought knob; early 19th century; from premises of Beulah 
Presbyterian church and graveyard, founded 1784 Wilkinsburg, 
Allegheny County. 
Presented by 


I. M. Stotler. 
Addendum :— 
The Society is much indebted to Mr. Albert P. Bissell for a gift 
of cannon balls, shells and bullets from the Civil and the Span- 
ish-American Wars; also for the loan of an extensive collec- 
tion of guns of the same periods, detailed description of which 
will be given in a subsequent issue of the magazine. 


EMMA D. POOLE, Librarian. 
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